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ON DOMESTIC EPIDEMICS. 


The Editors of this work promised, at the commence- 


ment of this series, to direct their labours and in- 
quiries to the subject of domestic epidemics, and to eol- 
lect for publication all documents, essays, or papers, 
from persons professionally engaged in the treatment 
those complaints which, from time to time. may have 
prevailed in different parts of our extensive country, 
with unusual or dangerous symptoms. They at the 
same time solicited the assistance of their patrons and 
correspondents, in their narratives of facts, the commu- 
nication of their opinions in relation to the treatment o 
the sick, and their experimental practice. It has hup- 
pened that in all parts of the union where vopulation 
is increasing, great attention has been paid to this sub. 
ject by men of talents, who, with xeal, judgment. and 
ingenuity, hace collected for us such facts and obser- 
cations as were best calculated to promote medical 
science in the definition and treatment of the prevailing 
epidemic. These huve been successively compared and 
arranged in the present and preceding tolumes, with 
occasional remarks, which it was the Editors’ province 
to deduce from original matter inserted in their pages. 


That their plan has met with the upprobation of their 


friends and subscribers, is sufficiently manifested by 
the numerous and valuable communicctions <zzhich 
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they have been able to present to their readers, and 
which, on the subject only of the four Winter epidemics, 
consist of upwards of twenty-five essays and tracts 
from professional gentlemen, to whom medical science 
is actually indebted for whatever degree of knowledge, 
or improved mode of treatment, in this and other epi- 
demic diseases, has been obtained. Though a few 
contradictory hypotheses may have been offered on the 
remote causes of the winter epidemic, though different 
or opposite modes of treatment have been recommended 
as successful, every one of those original papers are 
interesting and instructive. To all of them the Editors 

ecl indebted for argument and authority in attempting 
to come at the true origin of that epidemic, which seems 
now to be understood to have proceeded from the great 
variableness of our atmosphere and climate, for many 
successive winters and springs. We have also surmised 
the necessity of adopting opposite indications of treat- 
ment, in carious latitudes, in diversified constitutions 
_ on the continent, where the same disease, asthenic of 
itself, must have been evolved, in a great proportion of 
cases, as a sthenice malady, marked with pyrexia, and 
all the symptoms of inflammatory complaints. (Vide 
Med. Rep. new series, vol. ii. p. 223.) Great attention 
has been paid, it is hoped, to notice those strange and 
singular symptoms, as exanthemata, convulsions, excru- 
ciating pains, delirium, &c. which have occurred in our 
northern and southern districts. As, in some instances, 
these symptoms had with some reason suggested the ap- 
prehension of a pestilential fever, we have warned our 
readers in time of certain points of contact and simi- 
larity between the spotted fever and the peripneumenia 
notha. ( Vide Med. Rep. new series, vol. iii. p.1.) In- 
deed, we have said, (page 4) “ that the malignant pe- 
techial (spotted) fever, and the peripneumonia notha, 
have been frequently intermixed and identified by pa- 
thological effects, differing only by a determination to 
the skin, to the lungs, or to the brain; and we will 
’ ghow, in the succeeding pages, still more surprising 
varieties of symptoms in the winter epidemic of many 
districts, and as far as our national and literary in- 
tercourse could reasonably be extended. 
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“Ifter having submitted to our readers two more southern 
communications on the winter epidemic, the last and the 
latest received, we will commence upon another, that is, 
the catarrhal fever, or influenza of the last attumn, 
1815, as described in the preceding number. page 192. 
We suspect that the range of its prevalence has ex- 
tended far and wide, and was attended with some de- 
gree of mortality; and that it is, consequently, an im- 
portant subject of medical investigation. For all fu- 
ture communications on this or other epidemics, the 
Editors will feel particularly thankful. They indulge 


a hope that an unabated ~eal among the friends of 


our profession, already so distinguished in the United 
States, will ever continue to survey and explore the 
field of observation, which will abundantly repay the 
industry of euch contributor with self-approbation, 
and public gratitude for imparted treasures of useful 
knowledge. 


——. +o 


OxsERvATIOoNS on the WinrER Epipemic of 1812, 
1813, and 1814, as it appeared in Natche=, and on 
the eastern Frontier of the Missisippi Territory. By 
Dr. Joun Kerr, in a Letter to Atex. H. STEVENS, 
M. D. dated November 1, 1815. 


URING most of the years 1812 and 1815, I was 
serving in the army, and part of the time on the 
eastern frontier of this territory, when J had no oppor- 
tunity of learning that there were any unusual symp- 
toms in the diseases of the United States army. But in 
December of 1813, on a march into the Creek nation 
of Indians, some cases oceurred to me, so novel and 
perplexing, that they made a strong impression on my 
mind. Of one of these cases my note-book affords the 
following memoranda :—** A militia officer (colonel 
Bates), after unusual fatigue, exposure, Xc. particu- 
larly lying on the damp cold ground, in December, for 
two successive nights without fire, was taken »pparently 
with the chilly or cold fit of a fever, attended with ex-’ 
treme pain in his breast, back, and limbs. In despite of 
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hot coffee, and large doses of such stimulants as toddy, 
mint juleps, paregoric, laudanum, &e. he continued, in 
this state twelve hours; and, contrary. to. my expecta- 
tion, ardent fever never came on. Slight fever, how- 
ever, at length appeared; and his pulse, as 1 thought, 
justifying, but not demanding venesection, I took a few 
ounces of blood, not more than six, expecting that I 
would soon have the operation to repeat; but this I did 
not find necessary or proper. After the rigours had 
completely disappeared, he complained. of no acute. pain, 
but of a heavy disagreeable sensation, like a great load 
at his epigastrium ; and he lost, in a great measure, the 
use of his limbs. He also was affeeted with an obstinate 
and distressing hickup. ‘The use of calomel and other 
purgative medicines, did not relieve this or the other 
symptoms, although he discharged, by eructation and 
vomiting, as well as by stool, a large quantity of bile. 
I preseribed the oil of cinnamon, oil of amber, &e, to 
relieve the hickup, which I thought arese more from 
debility than from any other cause. This troublesome 
symptom, the singultus, did not leave him for ten or 
more days; indeed, during all this time the vital and 
animal functions were performed with difficulty ; and it 
was longer than this ere he could.eat much, or attempt 
to walk. He recovered, however, at length, very per- 
fectly, on the use of tonics and stimulants.” This case 
was to me novel, in the length and severity of the ehilly 
stage, the subsequent absence of arterial reaction, the 
sudden and extreme prostration of strength, and the 
obstinacy and long continuance of the singultus. On 
the subject of this last symptom, I, was pleased with 
Dr. Comstock’s opinions, as expressed in his letter to 
Commodore Perry, (vide Med. Rep. new series, vol. iii 
No. 1.) and recollect several instances in evidence, that 
it is frequently not fatal, although very distressing, in 
the most critical stage of acute as well,as, chronic dis- 
eases. 

In March, April, and May, 1514, after my settlement 
in this place, a few cases came under my notice, and 
Dr. Slip and Dr. Gustin informed me of. others, which, 
correspond with, many descriptions of the northern ,win- 
ter epidemic, in.the suddenness of the attack, and-cele; 
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rity of their course, proving fatal sometimes in twenty- 
four. forty-eight, and sixty hours; in the eecentricity 
or regularity of the symptoms; in the great disposi- 
won to degenerate into typhoid or typhus states of fever ; 
in the frequeney of suppuration in the ears and other 
parts of the body; and in the variety of treatment ne- 
cessary for cases im many respects similar. During the 
last winter also, many cases have oceurred of complaints 
in the breast, head, and throat, of a malignant and un- 
usual nature. In Natchez I believe we have had an op- 
portunity. of witnessing comparatively few of these cases, 
as they have occurred more frequently in the country, 
and particularly in. seme of the upper settlements sixty 
or eighty miles above this. In one of these situations 
it destroyed a great: number of persons, and in one fa- 
mily of six or eight it proved fatal to.almost every indi- 
vidual: in the course of a few days. A swelling of the 
throat, externally, and I suppose internally, pain in the. 
head, breast, and limbs, with severe fever, T understood 
were the. prominent symptoms. Last February and 
March, a disease with. the symptoms of pneumonia ge- 
nerally, appeared on a plantation in this neighbourhood, 
and, I understeod, attacked nearly all the negroes, sixty 
or eighty in number, and proved fatal to about fourteen, 
notwithstanding the best medieal aid the country could 
afford. 

We have, in this country, suffered in a much: less de 
gree from the diseases which have to. the north been so: 
epidemieal and:so fatal. If I: hadtime, E might inform. 
yeu something of the mades of treatment we have pur- 
sued with various suecess; these, liowever, have been, 
as I learn they have been to the: north, different in dif 
ferent, cases. and situations, Bleeding has sometimes, 
been; forbidden, and: sometimes indicated: to a pretty 
large extent. Blisters, warm. bath, calomel and anti- 
monials, have. all:in turn been useful. Emeties I have 
seon decidedly: beneficial. In short, the wisest judgment 
has. been necessary. to: adapt the remedies to. each indi- 
vidual-ease. Never before have I been so: much com 
vinced of the errer and futility of. practice founded: om 
nesologiealidefinitions. But: 1: am tedieus a¢.wellias im 
haste. 
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Extracts from an Account of the Winter Eriwwemic 
of 1815 and 1816, as it appeared in Columbia, and 
other Parts of the State of South-Carolina. By Dr. 
JaMEs Davis. Columbia, published in 1816. 


HE author, having described an epidemic in the 
form of common colds, which prevailed in Co- 
lumbia early in November, 1815, thus proceeds : 

‘«¢ By the latter end of November and beginning of 
December, these colds began to wear a more serious 
complexion; the worst cases assuming the type of vio- 
lent pneumonia, while the more ordinary cases began 
to be accompanied with severe fevers, and local affec- 
tions of the parts about the head. By the middle 
and third week in December the disease had become 
truly alarming. Several mortal cases had occurred, 
accompanied with symptoms of malignity, and the sub- 
jects of it were multiplying every day. By the middle 
of January it may be said to have reached its acme, 
and by the second week of February to have nearly sub- 
sided. It, however, is not yet entirely passed off, for 
upon the recurrence of every damp cold day or two, a 
few severe cases immediately appear.” 

‘«* Every serious case of this epidemic was ushered in 
by a chill, with an unusual aching of the joints and ex- 
tremities of about two hours duration. A few hours 
before this chill, in very many cases, sudden, acute, and 
excruciating pains in some part of the body, but espe- 
cially about the face and head, as in one tooth, one ear, 
the orbitary bones of one eye, one side of the maxillary 
bones, one side of the head, the bones of the nose, or 
perhaps still more remotely, a pain in one knee, would 
appear, whilst the subject was in perfect health, as pre- 
cursors and premonitors of the approaching disease. 
The cireumstance of a formal chill at the commence- 
ment, afforded a certain prognosis of the nature of the 
future disease, whether it was to be a light or a severe 
one. Not a single case of a severe nature occurred 
without this symptom, and not one which was marked 
with it, that did not prove exceedingly violent. The 
measure of danger might also be predicted with consi- 
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derable certainty from the severity and length of the 
chill, as the violence of the disease was generally cor- 
respondent to the degree of this symptem. 

«s A fever immediately succeeded the cold stage, and, 
perhaps, in nineteen cases out of twenty, within the 
first twenty-four hours, a pain began to form in some 
part of the thorax, attended with eough, constituting 
pneumonia. This pain continued to increase in violence, 
spreading and occupying a more extensive portion of the 
chest, until in some instances it seemed to have pervaded 
the whole region of the thorax, or shifting from one 
part to another for nine, ten, or eleven days, when a 
crisis occurred, either by expectoration, perspiration, 
or floceulous urinary depositions, or by all three of 
them, and the disease gradually solved. 

«« In pneumonic cases the pulse was seldom hard, but 
was very quick, and manifested great irritation. The 
warmth of the skin was not very ardent, but until near 
the crisis was generally disposed to be dry. About the 
third day, and sometimes on the first, the tongue be- 
came covered with a yellow fur. The thirst was not 
generally considerable, but short paroxysms of it oc- 
curred in which it was excessive. ‘There was seldom 
much pain in the head, and yet there was almest con- 
stantly present a slight alienation of mind. There was 
some expectoration from the beginning of the cough ; 
at first it was commonly a little bloody, but frequently 
only a tough glairy phlegm. ‘The urine during the dis- 
ease was a little diminished in quantity, and of a high 
red colour. Muscular strength was considerably pros- 
trated, and the patients suffered much anxiety. The 
sleep was greatly disturbed. The respiration was hur- 
ried, and frequently performed with a little catch, as if 
from some obstruction, even when the pain in the chest 
did not appear to be very acute ; but it seldom amounted 
to dyspnea, except in fatal cases, and then for a few 
hours just before death, it was excessively severe, sug- 
gesting an idea, however, that the chemical function of 
the lungs was suspended, rather than that they were 
rendered impervious from infarction or mechanieal ob- 
struction. ‘The cheeks were often marked with a cir- 
cular blush, which in some cases was of a remarkably 
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deep crimson colour. Upon the whole, however, te 
apparent difference of symptoms between these cases 
and ordinary cases of sporadic pneumonia was hot very 
striking. The difference chiefly consisted in the greater 
danger attending the epidemic eases, and the unsuecess- 
ful result of the remedies usually employed in sporadie 
pneumonia. 

« Towards the ninth, tenth, or eleventh day the ex- 
pectoration became more easy and copious, the matter 
of which was generally yellow. Spontaneous and eom- 
fortable perspiration burst forth. he urine became 
more abundant and turbid. deposited a copious mucus 
sediment, and the disease gradually terminated. 

« This was the train of symptoms that appeared ip 
the generality of pneumonie cases, but not in all, 
There were some in which the arterial actions were 
prodigiously energetic, and others in which there was 
searcely any re-action in the blood vessels, exhibiting 
every mark of the greatest debility compatible with life. 
These latter cases were more embarrassing to the phy- 
sician than the former; but, nevertheless, did not prove 
to be more mertal. ‘They ran the same course, had si- 
milar crises, and terminated about the same time with 
the kind of eases above described. 

‘«¢ Besides the pneumonic form of this epidemic, which 
was here the most predominant. and occasioned nearly 
all the mortality in this community, we also had three 
other types of it. ‘The pneumonic form, in all serious 
cases, was so greatly predominant, that perhaps we 
should not depart very far from propriety to denominate 
the disease an epidemic pleurisy or peripneumony, ra- 
ther than that of an epidemic catarrh. ‘The next mest 
prevalent form exhibited a determination of disease 
upon the brain and meninges, with violent pain in the 
head, suffused countenance, redness of the eyes, and de- 
lirium. In another, the disease fixed on the bleod- 
vessels only, in the form of violent fever; and in the 
third, but in very few instances, there was a local de- 
termination: to the throat, producing cynanche pha- 

gea.” 

«‘ Jn the cure of this disease, the eases were readily 
managed with purgatives, and the subsequent use of the 
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bark ; but when it arrived to its full strength, the bark 
was no longer admissible, except in the state of conva- 
lescence.”’ 

‘In treating the pneumonic cases, it was readily to 
be perceived, that bleeding, our chief remedy and prin- 
cipal dependence in sporadic pneumonia, was not the 
leading remedy in this disease. For although it was 
frequently useful, and sometimes absolutely necessary 
to have reeourse to it, yet the benefit derived from it, 
even in these cases, and where there was considerable 
inflammatory diathesis, with violent local affections of 
the chest, was not equal to my expectations, nor to what 
T had been accustomed to obtain in sporadic pneumonia. 
This disease was decidedly of a bilious character, mo- 
dified by the influence of the cold season into a form of 
eatarrh. In some eases a redundancy of bile was ma- 
nifested by the immense discharges of it by evacuants ; 
and in others, where it did not seem to be so abundant, 
yet we have reason to believe, from the acrimony of the 
discharges and from its appearance, that a vitiated state 
of it was connected with the disease. In many cases, 
towards the decline, the complexion assumed a bilious 
hue, and in some a true jaundice supervened in the midst 
of the attack. 

‘«* The remedies most uniformly useful, and which 
ought to be considered as the chief and leading remedies, 
were cathartics, diaphorelics, anodynes and epispastics, 
In cases of very energetic arterial action, venesection 
was absolutely necessary ; and in eases of less vasculay 
energy, when the local inflammation in the chest was 
fixed and extremely acute, small bleod-lettings were 
useful, and even essentially necessary to save the lungs 
from immediate destruction; but in general it was re- 
quisite to be extremely guarded in this operation, and 
to take away no more bleed than was absolutely neces- 
sary to rescue some vital part from immediate mischief.” 

“* Refrigerant cathartics, such as the sulphate of soda, 
and the sulphate of potash, were the most useful; and 
it was necessary to repeat them every day or every other 
day during the disease ; and to employ the intervals with 
diaphoretics and anodynes. The most serviceable dia- 
phoretics were the puly. antimon. or the James’ pow- 
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ders, and powders composed of tart. emet. and sal. 
nitre. ‘Vhe anodynes, either the elixir paregorie or lau- 
danum, were best given at night, to compose the irri- 
tation, and to co-operate with habit in indueing a eom- 
fortable sleep. It would be natural to fear that the ano- 
dynes might have an effect in repressing expectoration ; 
but so far from it, they usually repressed only a har- 
‘assing fruitless cough during the night, but promoted 
the expectoration when the cough returned in the morn- 
ing. It was proper, however, not to resort to this re- 
medy too early, nor until after the morbid excitement 
had been somewhat reduced ; and if, in the course of 
the disease, the morbid excitement suddenly increased, 
it might be proper to intermit Its use. It is unnecessary 
to add, that the anodyne ought always to be so given as 
not to interfere with cathartics.” 

«In chest eases, epispastics on the seat of the pain, 
especially if fixed, were beneficial. In eases of the ey- 
nanche, when not violent, the volatile liniment, eom- 
bined with a solution of camphor in sp. terebinth. was 
very serviceable ; but in violent cases, epispasties to the 
throat were indispensably necessary. Such gargles as 
best promoted a secretion from the fauces, were useful, 
and for this purpose the simple forms, as warm sage 
tea with honey, and sal nitri, were perhaps as good as 
any others. In head cases, epispastics, when applied to 
the back of the neck, were strikingly beneficial ; and I 
was informed of one case which approximated nearly to 
phrenitis, in which an epispastic over the whole shaved 
sealp aflorded immediate relief. In mere fever cases, 
blistering was most usefully performed on the extre- 
mities,” &c. 

« T have faithfully endeayoured to cemprise in this 
communication an accurate history of the rise and pro- 
sress, type, symptoms and cure of this epidemic. 1} 
um happy to be able to add, that Dr. E. D. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the South-Carolina College, who, 
during my own illness with the disease, was necessarily 
drawn into the practice for several weeks from the 
searcity of medical aid, and to whom I showed this com- 
munication, confirms the statements I have made as 
accordant with his own observation and experience. 
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And as. from authentie reports, this disease has as- 
sumed very various shapes in a great number of places, 
it is much to he desived that similar communications 
should be obtained from every place in which it has ap- | 
peared.” 
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« Peculiarilies and Anomalies of the Epidemic. 


































«“ Dr. Rush remarks, that ¢ the influenza passes. with 


che utmost rapidity through a country, and afleets the x 
greatest number of people. in a given time, of any dis- 
ease in the world,’ in which he is corroborated by many i 
other writers. But our late epidemic was peculiarly , 
slow in its progress in pervading the country. In its ; 
march from the northward to the southward, its progress a 


appears to have been only from about one hundred to 
two hundred and fifty miles per annum. In the winter 
of 4843 it was in Philadelphia; in the winter of 1815 it 


had advanced as far southwardly as Salisbury, Novth- Y 
Carolina; and in this winter it has visited most parts of 4 


South-Carolina. Since its invasion of this state, its pro- é 
gress from place to place has been equally peculiar : 
appearing in spots or neighbourhoods only thirty or 
forty miles distant from each other, at periods of four, 
five, six. or eight weeks apart. It was also peculiarly 
‘ eapricious in the circumscribed locality of its prevalence, q 
attacking one particular community, raging for eight or 
ten weeks. and then passing over a large intermediate 
tract of country and seizing on another circumscribed 
community. In this way it has been meandering through 
the state ever since early in last November, and at this 
time it is still raging in some neighbourhoods adjacent 
to others where it prevailed early in the winter, and 
from which it had long since passed off. 
‘Jt has been peculiar in raging with the greatest se- 
f verity in the interior of the country, whilst the sea coast 
has been exempted. or suffered comparatively but lide. 
And yet, in the interior of the state, the most swampy 
situations, margins of rivers, and places most subjeet 
to the endemial autumnal bilious fevers, have suffered 
most severely from the epidemic. 
‘«‘ It.was likewise peculiar in its manifest predilection 
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for male subjects in preference to females. The pro- 
portion of females attacked did not perhaps exceed one 
tenth or one fifteenth part; but some few who were at- 
tacked seemed to have the disease equally as violent as 
ihe males. Children under four our five years of age 
were remarkably exempted, and amongst children above 
that age the males most generally suffered. It was not 
peculiarly fatal to the aged, nor to such as had a prior 
tendency to pulmonic affections ; but, on the contrary, 
some very old people recovered, who had the disease 
severely ; and, indeed, it fell with its greatest severity 
and mortality on the robust, and on such as were in the 
prime of life. Corpulent persons appeared to enjoy an 
exemption ; and it was thought that Europeans and the 
natives of the Eastern States were much more exempted 
than the natives of more southern latitudes. Females 
in a state of pregnancy were not more liable to abortions 
in this disease than in others of equal violence, which 
unhappily is not the case in epidemical catarrhs gene- 
rally. ‘lo drunkards, as might have been expected, it 
was generally fatal. 

«This disease was peculiar in its universal tendency 
to determine on the chest in the form of pneumonia. 
For although a small proportion of cases determined to 
the head, blood-vessels only, or the throat, yet the ten- 
dency to the chest was so general as almost to warrant the 
denomination of an epidemic pleurisy or peripneumony 
rather than that of influenza. It may also be remarked, 
that relapses were more seldom than in ordinary influ- 
enzas. It was peculiarly under the influence of tempe- 
yature and humidity. Upon the recurrence of cold 
damp weather, of which we have had an unusual share 
this winter, the cases immediately multiplied, and those 
who had been previously ill never failed to become worse. 
It was perhaps from this circumstance that it proved in 
many places peculiarly fatal to negroes, as they were 
more exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather, and 
their lodgings generally cold and uneomfortable. Ex- 
posure to the external atmosphere and cold, seemed 
constantly to predispose to the disease ; and hence, per- 
haps, is the reason why females, children, and corpu- 
lent people were more exempted from it than others, a 
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eorpulenee serves as a defence against the influence of 
cold. 

«* In two anomalous cases in this town, the local deter- 
mination to the brain was so sudden and so violent in 
two robust men, as to occasion convulsions, without any 
premonitory symptoms. Both these eases proved fatal, 
one within forty-eight hours, and the other within a few 
days. In a lad of fourteen or tifleen years of age, the 
disease was ushered in by a sudden attack of stupor. 
He was travelling on the road in company with some 
others, and complained of nothing before he fell down 
in a state of insensibility. This case recovered. A 
pneumonic case occurred, of a typhoid nature, accom- 
panied with a cough, in every respect resembling the 
hooping-eough, except the matter of expectoration was 
uncommonly copious and purulent from the beginning. 
‘This is a recent ease, and, after a tedious illness, seems 
likely to recover. In three pneumonic cases, towards 
the period of the crisis, the disease precipitated iiself 
upon the extremities, producing an alarming state of 
phlegmonic inflammation, which terminated the consti- 
tutional disease, by establishing copious suppurations. 
In two of these cases it fell upon the arms, and the in- 
flammations and enormous swellings extended from the 
fingers to the shoulders. The suppurations took place 
around the elbow in both cases, forming extensive si- 
nuses, from which the discharge kept up for many 
weeks. ‘These are beth recovering, but threaten an 
anchylesis. The other case fell upon the leg, suppu- 
rated copiously, and is doing well. 

«I was informed by the physicians of this place of 
three cases in which hemorrhages from one or both ears 
occurred, in which the patients lost from ten to sixteen 
ounces of blood. One of these cases recovered. Three 
or four cases occurred, in which the eruption of a rash 
on the second or third day terminated the disease ; and 
in one it appeared as late as the fourth or fifth week, in 
conjunction with the other usual symptoms attending 
the crisis, and seemed to be beneficial. 

‘* Two pneumonie cases occurred, in which uncom- 
mon copious bronchial or pulmonary secretions took 
place at a late stage of the disease, and after the condi- 
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tion of the patients had given hopes for several days of 
convalescence. This secretion occurred suddenly, and 
the matter of it was expectorated by an exhausting pa- 
roxysm of coughing. ‘he quantity expectorated at one 
time was from about four ounces to two pounds, in the 
space of from fifteen minutes to two hours. In one of 
these eases it recurred periodically with nice precision, 
at the same hour, and almost at the same minute in 
every twenty-four hours, for four ov five times. 

«“ The matter of this seeretion had an intermediate 
appearance between pus and mucus, of a white colour, 
with a taste not easily described, but more nearly re- 
sembling the taste of a raw egg than any thing else. 
This secretion was followed by evident and immediate 
velief to the chest. The respiration became more free, 
the lungs more easily expanded, the remaining pains 
and uneasiness about the chest were mitigated, and the 
eonvaleseence was visibly more rapid.” 


eIn Account of the InrivENzA, or CATARRHAL FEVER 
of Malone, Franklin County, State of New-¥ork. 
By Dr. Henry S. WatTeruovse, dated December 2, 
1815. 


HE village of Malone is si(uated on the great Sal- 

mon river, nine miles from the northern boundary 
of this state, or forty-fifth degree of north latitude. 

From the height of land some few miles to the south 
of this, the country descends to the north and north- 
west in an almost uninterrupted plane, till it reaches the 
St. Lawrence, which is running in a north-easterly diree- 
tion, at the distance of about twenty-two miles from us. 
Malone, and the country in its vicinity, excepting the 
north-western part of the county, bordering on the St. 
Lawrence, is elevated, well aired, and finely watered. 
The country for many miles to the south of us is yet a 
wilderness—it is high and cold—contains several small 
jakes, many ponds, and the sources of numerous rivers 
that run to the north-west, north, and east, emptying 

themselyes into the St. Lawrence and lake Champlain. 
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Our winds are mostly from the west, south, and north. 
A very pleasant day, in which there is little or no wind, 
or several hours continuance of an easterly wind, are 
sure forerunners of stormy weather. 

Our winters are, in general, severely cold, and the 
west wind is apt-to be very uncomfortable. Snow falls 
by the latter part of November, and the earth is seldom 
bare of it till neay the close of March, and, in some 
seasons, not till the first week of April. 

There are neither swamps, marshes, nor ponds of 
stagnant water, within many miles of this place. 


[Dr. Waterhouse informs us of the existence at Ma- 
lone, in the early part of the spring, of a severe epi- 
demic among the children, which assumed the appear- 
ance of the peripneumonia notha. ‘Uhe whole force of 
the disease fell upon the lungs and brain. Mortality 
was considerable. ‘The succeeding season brought on a 
severe dysentery, which equally affected children and 
adults, and was overruled by emetics, by cold applica- 
tions to the abdomen, and by tonie vegetable decections. 
We shall at present principally fix our attention to the 
subject of the autumnal epidemic. | 


In the latter part of September, the disease appeared 
in very many families in this vicinity, under the form of 
influenza. It had been the prevailing form of disease 
at New-York sometime previously, and was soon epi- 
demic at Quebee. In the latter place many deaths oc- 
eurred in consequence of it. 

The first appearances of this complaint were coldness 
and rigors, sneezing, discharge of thin ichor from the 
nose, dull and heavy pain across the fore part of the 
head, troublesome dry cough, pain in one or both sides, 
hoarseness, redness of the eyes, frequent, hard, and 
full pulse, loss of appetite, dry skin, moist and white 
tongue, and, in some instances, quick and laborious 
breathing. ‘The latter symptom did not oceur till after 
the 10th of October; and these patients were affected 
with great distress and sense of stricture across the 
breast, pain through the whole bead, but more particu- 
larly across the forehead. and distress at the stomach : 
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their pulse was very frequent, and had a remarkable 
wiry feel; their coughing was frequent, hard, and 
distressing. Others were affected with pain in one or 
both ears, together with a constant sound or roaring. 
‘This pain was aecompanied with a sensation of throb- 
bing. It soon became fixed in one ear. The sound or 
voaring was distressing, and the pain most exeruciating. 
The exacerbations or augmentation of pain were be- 
tween the hours of eleven and two at night. In some 
few patients this form of disease continued for six 
days. 

Very few people escaped this complaint. Infants, I 
believe, were less subject to it than children and adults ; 
and, like all epidenies, its attacks were in all degrees, 
from a mild indisposition. or slight cold, to an extremely 
distressing, and even dangerous state of disease. Pa- 
tients who were severely attacked with it were long in 
recovering ; but relapses were not frequent. 

It was not an unirequent symptom for the tongue to 
become brown, and, in some cases, for the pulse to in- 
termit, on or near the third day of the disease. I do 
not know that these symptoms were produced by any 
particular plan of treatment. 

A eiveumstanee which I presume has been observed 
by most, and perhaps by all writers on epidemics, oc- 
eurred in a remarkable degree during the prevalence of 
this complaint: an increase of pain or bad feelings in all 
ehronie ailments, cases of chronie rheumatism, lum 
bago. tooth ache, ulcerated mamme, sciatica, sore legs, 
nervous complaints, &c. which were vastly more trou- 
blesome at this time than for several months previous. 

The natural termination of this disease was by a eo- 
pious discharge of mucus from the nose and lungs. 
Those in whom these discharges took place freely, 
needed no medical aid. 

At the giving way of many severe cases, large quan- 
tities of bloody mucus, some purulent matter, and not 
unfrequently clear blood, were discharged from one or 
both nostrils. But the debility, troublesome roaring in 
the ears, and more or less pains of the head or ears, or 
both, remained until they were removed by bark, wine, 
nourishing diet, Ae. 
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in one distressing case of this epidemic I eould, from 
the patient’s complaints, distinetly trace the throbbings 
and aeute twinges of pain along the divisions of the se- 
eond branch of the fifth, and the portio dura of the se- 
venth pairs of nerves on the right side of the head and 
face. In the ease of this patient, who had been for se- 
veral years a hard drinker, his nightly paroxysms of 
pain were so excruciating as to render him perfectly de- 
lirious ; but he daily declared to me that “ his appetite 
was unimpaired, and his bedily health good as usual.’’ 

Very many people, slightly ailing, recovered without 
the aid of a physician, by soaking their feet in warm 
water; by drinking warm teas of bitter herbs, so as to 
produce moderate sweating, (severe sweating was in 
every instance injurious); whilst other were cured by 
taking a brisk cathartic, as Coit’s or Lee’s pills, or com- 
mon saponaceous pills charged with calomel. Catharties 
were much more beneficial than emetics ; and those that 
eontained calemel did more good than those which did 
not. Moderate cases of ear-ache were relieved after 
taking a cathartic, by binding roasted onions, whilst 
warm, on the ear. 

When the pulse was hard and full, blood-letting was 
absolutely necessary; when it was hard, but small and 
wiry, very small bleedings were all that our patients 
could bear; but it was not possible in every case to re- 
duce the hardness of pulse by bleeding only as much as 
would be safe for our patients. Where too much blood 
was drawn, the case was rendered lingering, and con- 
valescence extremely slew. 

After diminishing the violence of action by cathartics, 
or by these and blood-letting, blisters, applied as near 
to the seat of pain as practicable, were highly useful. 

Antimonial medicines were frequently serviceable, 
but in general they were found far less so than small 
doses of calomel with ipeeac. and when these purged 
teo much, they were exhibited with some opium. 

When the coughing was troublesome, oxymel, or a 
decection ef squills, given so as to nauseate, often 
did good. When the lungs were dry, and the cough 
merely hecking, blisters between the shoulders were 
very serviceable. After the pulse had become soft, and 
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the skin ‘moist, and more especially after a slight degree 
of ptyalism was produced, no medicine was found so 
serviceable as large and frequently repeated doses of 
cinchona in substanee. ‘This was the only mean of re- 
lieving the distressing periodical head-ache which, in 
many instances, remained after every other symptom 
of disease had vanished. Wine or brandy, together 
with muriatic acid, were added with advantage where 
distress and a sensation of faintness remained at the 
stomach. 


me 


OBSERVATIONS on the Ep1pemic Fever of ihe Season, 
as it appeared at Southampton, Virginia, in 1815-16. 
By Witt1aAM SINGLETON, Esq. April 15, 1816. 


dps epidemic influenza again visited this county last 
winter, and still continues among us; bad colds 
and coughs were the preliminary symptoms, and pre- 
vailed almost in every family. When proper care was 
taken, the cough wore off; but on the taking of cold 
from any cause, or by exposure, particularly after being 
heated or using ardent spirits, the disease made its for- 
midable attack on the system. It generally commenced 
with a chill, pain in the head and some part of the 
breast ; the tongue yellow or white, changing to a dark 
brown as the disease advanced; the pulse was gene- 
rally soft and full, but not very trequent or quick; not- 
withstanding there appeared great inflammation about 
ihe chest; the morbid excitement sometimes would be 
translated to the intestines, and produce every symptom 
of the colica pictonum. In this case strong eathartics 
seemed to aggravate rather than relieve the obstructions ; 
in fact, a very strong cathartic appeared to invite the 
inflammation to the intestines, and then, to persist in 
them, was to hurry your patient on to the doleful shades 
of death. No part of the system appeared to be exempt 
from the foree of the disease ; it sometimes attacked the 
head, the throat, the breast, the bowels, and the joints. 

From February, 1814, to June, 1815, the disease ap- 
peared under various forms and shapes, sometimes as a 
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quinsy, pneumonia vera, pneumonia notha, pneumonia 
biliosa, colic, pneumonia typhoides, bilious fever, and 
catarrhal fever, &c. As the summer approached, the 
disease disappeared. In November, 1815, it began to 
make its appearance again, in the form of pleurisy, a 
few throat cases, swelling of the joints, &c. In some 
cases of the joints, the capsular ligament was destroyed 
by the acrid matter, and the joint dislocated. ‘Three 
cases came under my notice, two of the knee-joint and 
one of the clbow. No one disease has assumed as many 
shapes, or acquired as many names. 

In Europe it has been called the tussis epidemiea, fe- 
bris catarrhalis epidemica, epidemical eatarrhous semi- 
pestilential fever, and the epidemic influenza. 

In America it is called the catarrhal fever, typhus 
fever, pneumonia typhoides, influenza, and the winter 
epidemie. 

In 1557 it broke out in Asia, in Spain in the year 
4580, and in England in 1658. In 1557 it spread from 
Asia to Constantinople, then spread over all Europe, and 
was transported to America. In November, 17532, it 
prevailed in the northern parts of Germany, and before 
the end of February, 1755, it reached Naples and Spain, 
having overrun all Europe in that time. In the No- 
vember following it reached New-England, and travelled 
to Barbadoes, Jamaica, Peru, and Mexice. In 1775 it 
appeared again in London, Doncaster, Exeter, Bir- 
mringham, York, Chester, Blandford, Worcester, Aber- 
deen, Lancaster. It had then prevailed twelve different 
times as an epidemic in different parts of Europe. 

In 1789, 1790, and 1791, it appeared in Philadelphia 
and New-York, and spread from thence to the West- 
india islands, Grenada, and the Spanish settlements in 
South-America. At each time it appeared it assumed 
the same forms and appearance it has in Ameriea, and 
from its history is the same disease. It generally comes 
on in November, and disappears in June ; the cough con- 
tinuing more or less throughout the summer and fall. 

In 1844, the eases which came under my observation 
would not bear the lancet nor strong catharties; the 
winter following, at its commencement, blood-letting 
proved to be the principal remedy, and the anchor of 
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hope. The spring following I had to lay aside the lancet 
again, except in some few cases. 

In considering the cure, three grand indications pre- 
sented: ist. To remove the inflammation; 2dly. To 
promote expectoration ; and, 3dly. ‘To lessen the febrile 
action. 

In order to come at the first indication, it was neces- 
sary to remove the bilious acrimony by Glauber’s salt 
and tartar emetic combined ; after this, gentle doses of 
castor oi] was sufficient to keep the bowels open. Where 
the inflammation was local, as it generally was, epis- 
pasties had the most desirable effect in relieving the pain 
and soreness ; vinegar whey at night, with or without 
the spt. nitri dule. And, to fulfil the second and third 
indications, six grains of tart. antimon. was dissolved 
in a pint of flaxseed tea, and a table-spoonful given each 
hour. If it produced too much nausea, or operated on 
the bowels, it was weakened with more flaxseed tea, in 
preference to adding tinct. thebaic, or tinct. opii camph. 
The diarrhea which sometimes attended the ‘disease 
was most happily checked by giving ipecacuanha, nitre 
and opium combined, and given in the manner and form 
of Dovar’s powder. When the force of the disease fell on 
the throat, it was allayed by an emetic, tar plaster, the 
volatile Jiniment, and blisters on the back of the neck; 
blisters on the fore part of the neck had not that good 
effect. When it fell on the intestines, epispastics, warm 
bath of bitter and aromatic herbs, neutral salts, and ol. 
ricini, generally afforded relief. When on the joints or 
extremities, sweats with aromatic herbs, &e. a liniment 
composed of oJ. lini. spt. camph. tinet. thebaie, spt. tereb. 
and spt. ammonisz were mixed and rubbed on the part. 

All drastic purges seem to invite the inflammation to 
the intestines, producing a violent obstruction not to be 
removed by the most active cathartics. 

Opiates prove a disadvantage, by checking the expec- 
toration; and all kinds of spirit prove extremely hartful, 
by increasing the dryness of the fauces, difficulty of 
breathing, and aggravating the pain and soreness in the 
breast. 

I have seen all those symptoms greatly augmented by 
one swallow of weak toddy, although the palse seemed 
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to demand it; true, it would raise the pulse, but, at the 
same titre, Merease the above symptoms to an alarming 
degree. 

Whatever increased the pulse, seemed to hurry on the 
circulation ia the lungs, and te inerease the inflammation 
there; of course it points out the impropriety of treat- 
ing it as a typhus fever, notwithstanding in some cases 
there appears te be some analogy. Was this disease at 
first blended with the eamp fever? Was it brought to 
this country by the British soldiers? 








Oxspryations on Tetanus. By Janez W. Hevstis. 
M.D. late Surgeon in the Army of the United States. 


(Concluded from p. 134.) 


A Variety of remedies have been externally em 

ployed for the purpose of removing tetanus. These 
are applied either to the seat of the original injury, or 
to some other part of the body. 

The applications to the wounded part are eseharotics, 
the actual cautery, spirits of turpentine,* and other sti- 
mutating substances. 

An attention to the wounded part should, ne doubt, 
be an object of primary consideration ; fer at the eom- 
mencement of traumatic tetanus we ean have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the condition of the wound, and the 
irritation thertin existing, are the immediate cause of 
the disease. But this condition of the wound is not to 
be determined by local appearances, consisting either in 
the presence or absence of inflammation, which is some- 
times exeessive, and at others deficient in degree. Suf- 


* Dr. Rush speaks in high terms of the efficacy of spirits of tur 
pentine when employed in the beginning of the complaint, observing 
that he “ never Knew a single instance of tetanus where this remedy 
has been applied in time.” Lond. Med. Mem. vi. 

We are informed by Dr. Chisholm, that Dr. John Stewart employed 
spirits of turpentine in the prevention of the trismus nascentiur 
among the negro ehildren of the island of which he had the charge 
with equal success. Essay on the Malignant Pestilential Fever. 
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fice it to say, that both conditions are equally unfavour- 
able, and, therefore, require to be obviated. The Ba- 
ron Larrey, found an excess of local inflammation pre- 
ceding the appearance, and accompanying the progress 
of tetanus in many cases.* He also observed a defect 
of inflammation in other cases, attended with suppres- 
sion of the purulent discharge from the wound; and 
that, under such circumstances, the application of a 
blister plaster restores the excretion, and sometimes 
succeeds in the removal of tetanus. Though, with other 
authors, he complains of the general inefficacy of va- 
rious local applications, such as eataplasms of tobacco, 
alkalies, moxa, and even the actual cautery itself, though 
it relieved the symptoms, with the exception of one or 
two cases, did not succeed in curing the disease. Com- 
pet also, in treating of the prevention and cure of te- 
tanus, insists much on scarifying the wourded part, and 
on the means of inducing and supporting suppuration ;} 
more especially in pricked wounds of the plantar apo- 
neurosis, a very common aceident to which the bare. 
footed negroes are exposed. 

Among the external general remedies may be enume- 
vated blisters applied to different parts of the body, hot 
iron, electricity, &c. together with the external general 
application of warm and cold bathing; all of which, on 
different occasions, have been found successful in a few 
eases; although, except the two latter, I do not regard 
them as of sufficient importance to claim particular con- 
sideration. 

Warm Bathing.—Boyer} informs us that Bajon, who 
saw many cases of it in Cayenne, placed his chief de- 
pendence upon this remedy. Dr. Chalmers commenced 
the treatment with blood-letting, after which the patient 
was put into the warm bath, which, according to his 
ebservation, was almost the only means of restoring the 
power of deglutition. Boyer observes that he has often 
employed the warm bath in the treatment of tetanic pa- 
tients, and that although their utility was not very 


* Relation Chirurgicale de Expedition de l’ Armée d’Orient. 

t Traite Pratique des Maladies graves qui regnent dans les con- 
trées situées sous la Zone torride. 

+ Boyer’s Surgery, vol. i. translated bv Stevens 
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striking, he did not observe them to be hurtful, when 
proper precautions were taken to move the patient very 
gently. As the least circumstance is capable of renew. 
ing and aggravating the tetanic spasms, it is more than 
probable that the motion unavoidably necessary in em- 
ploying this remedy, by increasing the symptoms, more 
than counterbalances the benefit derived from it. Fur- 
ther, we are informed, that in many instances the warm 
bath has proved decidedly injurious, and in some evi- 
dently hastened the death of the patient.* 

Cold Bath.—Several cases are recorded which preve 
the efficacy of the cold bath.t It is not, however, 
adapted to patients much debilitated, as the system in 
such a state is unable to sustain the shock. Hence the 
fatality of the practice as employed in the East-Indies. 
Dr. Gurdlestone tells us that the cold bath uniformly 
destroyed life in every case in which it was employed. 
Under the opposite condition of strength of body and 
vigour of circulation, particularly when occurring with 
dry skin, increased temperature, and febrile action, it 
promises to be serviceable. ‘The efficacy of the cold 
bath seems to consist in the sudden and general shock 
given to the system, breaking in upon the habit of mor- 
bid action after the manner of electricity. In employ- 
ing it the patient is either immersed, or the water is 
applied by effusion; he is then conveyed to bed, and 
treated with the sweating regimen. I presume, how- 
ever, that it is in those cases of tetanus which are at- 
tended with fever that cold bathing has proved particu- 
larly serviceable. 

The treatment of tetanus by internal remedies, con- 
sists either in producing a state of insensibility or torpor 
of the system, by the exhibition of narcotics, or in pro- 
ducing a new impression upon the museles, different 
from, and incompatible with that which gave rise to the 
disease, in the same manner as by external general ap- 
plications. 


* Hillary’s Observations on the Diseases of Barbadoes, p. 255 
De Haen. 

t Edinburgh Medical Comment. Medical Observations and In 
quiries, vol. vi. London Medical Memoirs, vol. iii. Cnrrie on Wa. 
ter. Medical Repository, vol. iv. p. 76. 
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Opium.——OF all the remedies that have been employed 
for the eure of tetanus, none has been more generally 
used, or gained greater reputation than opium. The 
modus operandi of opium, aecording to Dr. Cullen, con- 
sists in diminishing the mobility, and in a certain man- 
ner suspending the motien of the nervous fluid to and 
from the brain.* Now if, as many physiologists sup- 
pose, the contractile power of the museles is dependent 
upen the influx of the nervous fluid, their power of eon- 
tracting must immediately cease, when this motion of 
the nervous fluid is suspended; so that, provided this 
effeet can be produced from the exhibition of opium in 
tetanus, the spasmodie affection of the muscles must 
immediately cease. It is not, however, an ordinary 
dose that will produce this effect. Immense quantities 
of this medicine are sometimes given without any sen- 
sible effect. Besides, large quantities of opium are 
known to have the power of materially injuring the 
stomach. Dr. Rush, speaking of the inefficacy of opium 
in his own practice in removing tetanus, mentions the 
dissection of the body of a patient who had died of this 
disease, and to whom large quantities of opium had beer 

iven. ‘ The stomach,” he observes, “ was found partly 
inflamed and sphacelated.” This has been the usual 
appearance from dissection on similar occasions. An- 
other effeet of opium is to constipate the bowels, which, 
in irritable habits, may prove injurious. These objec- 
iiens seem to militate against the use of opium in the 
eure of tetanus; but before we pass judgment against 
it as being altogether inadequate in power, and impro- 
per in quality for the cure of tetanic affections, we ought 
to consider whether the objections that have been raised 
against it have not been owing rather to a defect and 
impropriety in the exhibition, than to any fault in the 
medicine itself. It is doubtful to me whether the debi- 
lity oceasioned by opium is more prejudicial than a si- 
milar degree produced by other powerful and diffusible 
stimuli. Opium certainly possesses the power of induc- 
ing a general state of insensibility in the system; se 
that the sensorium commune shall have no consciousness 


* Materi. Medica. vol. ii Pp 189. 
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of an existing irritation in any part of the body. Now, 
in proportion to the degree of force and violence in the 
morbid irritation, will be the difficulty of subduing it. 
And as every medicine by repetition is rendered less 
and less powerful in its operation, it must appear ob- 
vious that a proportionate increase of the dose will be 
necessary at every succeeding exhibition to produce the 
same effect, (provided the intervals be long) admitting 
that the force of the disease remains stationary ; but as, 
in the mean time, the disease gains strength, and be- 
comes more confirmed and inveterate by continuance, it 
is evident that barely no more than this proportionate 
increase of the medicine, to the decreasing sensibility 
of the system with respect to it, will not be equal in its 
effects upon the disease to its former exbibition, which 
was actually less: so that at every succeeding exhibition 
an allowance is to be made in the quantity, not only for 
the decreasing sensibility of the system, but also for the 
actual increase in the violence of the disease. It is owing 
to a neglect of these considerations that opium has 
proved so often ineffectual in the cure of tetanus. To 
be of efficacy, and in order that we may reap the full 
advantages of its exhibition, it is necessary that a 
quantity sufficient to counteract the morbid irritation 
be given at once. Doubt of success, and appreliension 
of consequences, must not accompany its exhibition ; 
the medicine should be given with a firm and liberal 
hand, or not at all; but the violence of the symptoms 
must direct the physician in the quantity that is ne- 
eessary 3; for experience teaches us that it is weakness 
and folly to exhibit opium by the grain, and laudanum 
by the drop in tetanus ; and when we observe a sage pro- 
fessor gravely prescribing five drops of Jaudanum in a 
table-spoonful of white French wine, to be exhibited 
every hour,* we have reason to apprehend the unhappy 
consequences of his pusillanimous practice. Such a 
practice, to use an observation of the illustrious Zim- 
merman, may be placed in comparison with that of a 


* T allude to Professor Mursinna, whose observation upon this sub- 
yect may be found in the Edinburgh Medical and Physical Journal, 
vol. «1 p 436. 
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man who should attempt to make a breach in a fortili- 
cation with the same kind of shot that he is accustomed 
to use for the destruction of birds. Halfa dram of opium 
may be considered as a moderate dose ; but I prefer the 
tincture, as being more immediately powerful; the 
whole force of the quantity received being exerted at 
ihe same time, two, three, or more drams of this may 
be exhibited at a dose, which should be repeated and 
increased if the symptoms do not abate in eight or ten 
minutes, and so on, till the tetanie symptoms are re- 
moved. 

Since first writing the above, I have had the happiness 
to discover a coincidence of sentiment and prescription 
in the practice of Dr. Joshua Fisher, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society,* in illustration of 
which he mentions the case of a young female, affected 
with tetanas, for whom he ordered twelve grains of 
opium every ten minutes, until she had taken seventy- 
two grains, which removed the spasms, produced a co- 
matose insensibility, slow sterterous breathing, and a 


- slow full pulse. After an interval of eight hours the 


spasms began to return, and the remedy was given as 
before, and with similar result. In this manner the 
opium was repeated, at intervals of eight hours, for 
three days, when the spasms finally ceased, and she re- 
eovered. During this period of three days, she took 
nearly eleven drams of excellent opium. Dr. Fisher 
assures us, that by exhibiting opium in this manner, he 
is always enabled to remove colica pictonum, or Deven- 
shire colic, in about an bour, without ever knowing the 
disease to return, or any ill consequence whatever to 
take place. I cannot help noticing, in this place, the 
brevity and imperfection with which Dr. ‘Thomas has 
treated this subject; who, destitute of any fixed or ra- 
tional principles of his own, fluctuates in practice with 
every wind of doctrine. He says opium “ should al- 
ways be given in moderate doses at first, and so be gra- 
dually increased.”+ Such is the practice which careful 


* See the Medical Papers communicated to the Massachusetts Me 
dical Society, No. ii. part 1; also the Medical Repository, vol. xi: 
o. 276 

+ Thomas’ Modern Practice of Physic 
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timidity enjoins and pursues, but which fatal experience 
condemns. 

Mercury.—This is a medicine that has gained some 
repute in the eure of tetanus. We are told that in or- 
der to insure its good effects it is necessary to use it in 
considerable quantity, more especially by friction in the 
forming stage of this disease, so as to exeite salivation 
speedily, and that, to promote this effect, the patient 
should be put now and then inte a warm bath, and kept 
in a warm room.* Mueh, however, is not to be ex- 
pected from it in the confirmed stage of this disease ; 
for being a tonie that pervades the system slowly, it is 
not calculated to make that sudden and powerful impres- 
sion on the system, so necessary for the cure of tetanus. 
Accordingly, it is not a medicine on which much reliance 
ean be placed with safety in the treatment of a disease so 
formidable in its nature, and rapid in its pregress. Dr. 
Moseley, whose extensive practice and erudition of an- 
cient authors entitle him to respect, speaking on this 
subject, observes, “ if it be urged that the application of 
merecui ial friction is an invention of the moderns in this 
disease, I answer, it is my opinion, that mereury used in 
tetanus has killed more than it has cured. And further, 
that I suspect those who have recovered when this remedy 
has been used, would have recovered without it; for many 
people have been attacked by tetanus in the West-Indies 
under a course of mereury.”} We are alse informed 
by Larrey, who had extensive oppertunities for infor- 
mation during the residence and campaigns of the 
Freneh army in Egypt and other places, that mercurial 
frictions appeared to aggravate the disease.t Our coun- 
tryman, Dr. Klapp, in relating a case of tetanus which 
arose from the healing of an uleer on the foot, wishes 
to impress upen our minds the efficacy of a salivation in 
the cure of this disease, when it appears, from his own 
statement, that salivation did not take place till the 
fifth day after the exhibition of mercury: and as the 
disease had existed several days before the Doctor was 


* Edinburgh Medical Essays, vol. iii, p. 554. 
{ Tropical Diseases, p. 478. 
+ Larrey’s Memoirs, translated bv Hall, vol. i 
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called, the eritical period of danger, in all probability, 
had passed previous to the occurrence of the salivation ; 
and had not the disease been unusually mild, death would 
have anticipated his wished for operation of mereury.* 

Tincture of Cantharides.—This remedy was suceess- 
fully introduced into practice for the cure of tetanus 
by Dr. Brown, of Kentucky, since which it has happily 
succeeded in a few instances in the hands of other prac- 
titioners; but, on the other hand, instanees are not 
wanting of its failure. Upon the whole, it does not ap- 
pear to be a very eligible prescription. If we wish to 
produce local inflammation, it can be much more safely 
excited (and probably with as much effeet in removing 
the disease) upon the surface of the body, than in those 
of the delicate internal organs. 

Wine.—Several cases of tetanus are recorded in which 
wine has been exhibited and the patients recovered ;{ 
but, upon the whole, it does not appear to be a medicine 
of sufficient power and energy of action to cope effectu- 
ally with the gigantic and unmanageable strength of this 
disease. ‘The insensibility of the system in tetanus to 
the most powerful agents, is well known. Such is the 
force and obstinacy of this morbid irritation to which 
tetanus owes its existence, that it does not admit of 
being counteracted except by a very powerful and sudden 
impression. In order to produce this effect, large quan- 
tities of wine are frequently necessary. Dr. Currie, in 
the relation of the case already alluded to, notices the 
immense quantity of wine consumed by the patient; 
and although he finally recovered, the event by no means 
satisfactorily establishes the efficacy of the exhibition. 
"This appears evident from his own statement, when he 
observes—* it was not, however, till he had been forty- 


* Perhaps it may not be considered improper to remark, in this 
place, that the recovery of a patient in many cases, is not proof of 
the utility and efficacy of the remedy employed. A medicine of im- 
proper quality may be forced upon the subject of experiment in ex- 
cessive quuntity; and, notwithstanding the officiousness of the Doc- 
tor, and the pernicious operation of the drug, the constitution still 
hears up against its influence, and the patient finally escapes with 
life 

{ Medical Repository, vol. iii. No. 1. Rush. London Medica! 
Memoirs, vol.j. Currie’s Reports, Appendix, p. 10. 
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two days under this treatment that his safety could be 
ascertained, and during this time he swallowed a hun. 
dred and ten bottles of port wine.”* 

I conceive that a means better calculated to aceom- 
plish the object of our present indication will be found 
in the exhibition of a large portion of alkohol, spirits 
of ammonia, ether, or laudanum, repeating the doses, 
if necessary, in rapid succession, until the desired effect 
is produced. Administered in this manner, we ensure 
the full effect of a stimulus, which, if exhibited in smal! 
and divided doses, would produce very iittle if any sen- 
sible benefit. 

We may hence see the force and propriety of the 
practice pursued by the quack mentioned by Latta, in a 
ease of hysterical opisthotonos. The friends of the 
ubhappy sufferer, perceiving that regular physicians 
could do no good, at length employed a quack, who 
cured her in the following manner, no less extraordinary 
than the disease itself: having blown out a candle which 
had been well lighted, he thrust the wick, red and smok- 
ing, into her nostril; he then ran to the tea-kettle of 
water, which he had made to boil, and kept boiling on 
the fire, he poured out about a wine-glass full of it, and 
running to the patient as quick as possible, that the 
water might not lose its heat, poured it down her throat. 
The operation of these two hereulean remedies was 
instantaneous: she recovered in a moment from the fit 
of spasm which had so long obstinately resisted the use 
of laudanum, ether, Xc. in very large doses, and soon 
got well of the disease altogether.”’; 

It is probable that the praetice of the quack in this 
instance was rather an experimental attempt, than the 
result of reason and reflection; but the treatment itself, 
however eccentric, is consistent with the pathological 
principles of this disease. ‘The same remedy would be 
equally proper, and perhaps effectual in other cases of 
tetanus; at least it is worthy of trial in desperate cases, 
though the probability is that one less unpleasant would 
be found as effeetual. 

But it should be recollected that the lenient mode of 
practice is not only negatively evil by doing no good, 


~ Med. Reports, Appendix, p. 11. + Latta’s Surgery, p. 34, 35 
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but is positively prejudicial by the actual injury which 
it produces in permitting the symptoms te beeome more 
aggravated and uncontrolable by continuance : for in ne 
case is the adage, non progredi est regredi, more appli- 
cable than in the present instance. 

Blood-letting.—Although this is not a remedy adapted 
io the ordinary and simple form of tetanus, yet, as in 
a few instances it may be advantageously employed, it 
seems proper to mention it here. 

In a small proportion of cases, fever, or plethora, is 
attendant upon tetanus, and as such a co-existenee of dis- 
eases aggravates the symptoms of this disorder ; blood- 
letting, under these circumstances, should be resorted to. 
In all other cases, however, the operation cannot fail to be 
prejudicial ; for our only objeet is to subdue inflammatory 
action, which increases sensibility to the morbid irrita- 
tion. When, therefore, such a state does not exist, it 
is obvious that no benefit can be derived from blood- 
letting, but that much injury may be the result, inas- 
much as the system is debilitated by the evacuation, and 
the patient thereby rendered an easier prey to the vio- 
lence of the disorder. 

The third indieation, which is to restore tone to the 
system, may more properly be considered as a preven- 
tive than as a curative means; or as a restorative mea- 
sure, which becomes necessary after the disease has 
been removed by some of the curative remedies already 
mentioned. 

As answering the object of our present indication, 
bark may be employed with advantage. We are in- 
formed by Dr. Rush, that when the approach of tetanus 
is indicated, by a stiffness in the neck, or a disposition 
to bend forwards in order to relieve the pain in the back, 
eostiveness, a pain about the external region of the 
stomach, and a disposition to start in sleep; that in this 
feeble stage of the disease, a few doses of bark, an 
emetic, or a strong dose of laudanum, have often pre- 
vented its being completely formed. 

I shall now conclude this subject by a brief recapitu- 
lation of the most approved method of treatment. 

Should the disease arise from mechanical injury, let 
the wound be examined, extraneous substances removed ; 
and in ease of puncture, the orifice may be dilated, and 
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the part fomented with hot spirits of turpentine, &c. 
which is also proper in other varieties of wounds, 
Should fever prevail, employ bleeding; if carried to 
the extent of deliquium it will probably have the better 
effect. Let tincture of opium be exhibited in liberal 
quantity agreeably to the preceding directions; or in 
place of which tobacco injections (which, as a popular 
remedy, I had neglected to mention, has sometimes 
proved effectual.) may be employed. Blisters may prove 
serviceable, and can do no harm; but as you value the 
life of your patient, avoid the employment of mercury. 

Upon this subject let me caution the physician against 
the injudicious administration of tonics. I have already 
observed that a febrile action increases the severity of 
the tetanic symptoins, and it is the tendency of all stimu- 
lants taken internally to produce this action. The dis- 
ease, therefore, should be immediately removed, before 
this state of the system can he produced by the opera- 
tion of the remedies employed. The disease, I say, 
should be immediately removed, because the thing I be- 
lieve is practicable, and that tetanus admits of being 
eured with as much or greater facility in ten minutes 
than in as many hours. 

I might here illustrate the foregoing remarks, by 
the relation of eases that have fallen under my obserya- 
tion; but as the subject has already been extended to a 
considerable length, I shall avoid the tediousness of a 
particular detail, by briefly observing, that in a ease of 
tetanus alluded to above, arising from a contusion or 
the foot, when the usual practice of exhibiting opium 
by the grain had been pursued with no effect, that the 
exhibition of a table-spoonful of laudanum in a draught 
of brandy, together with bathing the foot in hot spirits 
of turpentine, gave an immediate check to the progress 
of the disorder, and that a repetition of the remedy 
eompletely removed the disease, 

The writer of these remarks had previously witnessed 
the inefficacy and fatal consequences of trusting to bark, 
brandy, and laudanum in small quantities, and was, 
therefore, confirmed in the necessity of a different treat 
ment——a treatment whieh prineiple and practice vindi 
cate and approve. 
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Remarks on the Processes of Distnrecrion by Muri- 
atic and Nitric Acids. By M. P. Lerorr, M. D. of 
the Faculty at Paris, late Inspector of the French 
ig in England, Physician in Chief to the Navy, 

SC. OC. 


(Concluded from p. 148.) 


N his letter of the 18th June, 1798, addressed to Dr. 
Smyth, captain Lane, after having given a pompous 
account of the means by which he arrived at the true 
mode of operating, adds, that by means of the fumiga- 
tions he arrested a highly alarming malignant fever, 
which broke out on board of a prison-ship ; he preserved 
the greatest degree of health in the prisons ; and, lastly, 
that the French entrusted with the charge of their sick, 
having sent away the ingredients and utensils necessary 
for the fumigations, from that time the malignant fevers 
recommenced. 

This is one of the strongest pieces of testimony, to 
all appearance, that has been adduced in favour of the 
fumigations. ‘The reality of it demands inquiry. And 
that my readers may comprehend every part of the 
transaction, I shall examine particularly the different 
points of captain Lane’s letter. 

That before our arrival at Plymouth, which was but 
a few days after the captain had written to Dr. Smyth, 
there had actually prevailed, in one of the floating places 
of deposit for prisoners, an alarming malignant fever, 
is a fact that may be granted; but how happened it 
that captain Lane, with whom I had free and frequent 
intercourse of business and civility, for two whole years, 
never said a word to me on the subject of this pre- 
tended alarming malignant fever? How came it to 


‘pass that the officers appointed to take care of the 


health of the French prisoners, and who were provision- 
ally charged with the service which I came to organize, 
never mentioned to me a word about it?) Why did not 
the commanders of the prison-ships, who must, some 
one or other of them, have known something about this 
alarming contagious feyer, inform me of the oceurrence ? 
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‘Their silence, as well as that of the captain, upon a re- 
cent case, and one of such importance, is wholly inca- 
pable of explanation. But, admitting that such a dis- 
ease had really existed, can it be seriously contended 
that it was fumigated away from the prison-ship where 
it prevailed? Contagious fevers, those especially which 
are detached, when ‘left to themselves, do they not al- 
ways cease after a certain lapse of time? And in this 
ease, captain Lane, as well as they who made the first 
trials at Dijon, have ascribed to the fumigations alone, 
what was due to a concurrence of causes entirely dif- 
ferent. How many motives were there to render the 
deception easy! I might affirm as much about the ex- 
isting health, as captain Lane does concerning the re- 
storation of it by his fumigations. The reader may 
now judge for himself of the reasoning these gentlemen 
have adopted, or rather of the pitiful sophistry which 
is interwoven with all their observations, 

I have expressed doubts only as to the existence of the 
malignant fever which captain Lane supposes he had 
arrested by means of the fumigations ; but I am obliged 
to give the lie direct to the latter part of the letter, 
where he says, “ the French, haying rejected the ingre- 
dients and utensils necessary for the fumigations, the 
fever immediately began again.” 

Let us take up the facts and the dates. 

At the very time that captain Lane thus aceused the 
French health-officers with having provoked a renewal 
of the malignant fever among the prisoners, they had 
been no more than two months and a half charged with 
taking eare of the prisoners’ health; and it was five 
days after the date of his own letter to Dr. Smyth that 
we arrived at Plymouth. ‘lhe number of French pri- 
soners at this rendezvous was about nine thousand. 
The number of the sick did not then execed six hundred. 
including sixty wounded mer from the ship Hercules, 
which had just been captured. Now, among these sick 
men, the number of whom was so ineonsiderable in com- 
parison with those in health, there were no more than 
seven or eight fevers of bad character. Part of these 
eame from the Hercules. From this statement, one of 
two things is to be inferred, either that no malignant 

Vor. 3. 34 
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fevers had broken out among the prisoners for two 
months and a half that the French were charged with 
the health service, or that the malignant fevers, if they 
had existed, had disappeared of themselves, and with- 
out the aid of the fumigations which the French officers 
had neglected. Captain Lane would have been very much 
puzzled to answer the arguments which we should have 
constantly stated to bim, if we had had a knowledge of 
his letter to Dr. Smyth. But it seems that this officer, 
as soon as he found he was wrong, felt ashamed of his 
error, and never, on a single occasion, during my resi- 
dence of two years at Plymouth, did he speak to me of 
fumigations, or of his letter to Dr. Smyth, with which 
Thad no acquaintance until two years after, in his own 
publication. 

In fact, the French health-officers had neglected, or 
laid aside the fumigations, before my arrival at Ply- 
mouth; although they had been employed in the hos- 
pitals and prisons some months before with a dis- 
eouraging exactness. ‘They had observed that the va- 
pours sensibly incommoded al! these who were ex- 
posed to their action; and that the practice led infallibly 
to idleness, and a relaxation of all the means of clean- 
liness. I caused them to be suspended totally, soon 
afier my arrival, but L enforced more strenuously the 
measures conducive to cleanliness and ventilation. By 
these methods alone, a degree of health perhaps unex- 
ampled, was continually preserved among the prisoners, 
during the two years [ superintended their health in 
E ngland. 

The truth of this assertion is substantiated by the 
correspondence F held with the agent of the F rench go- 
vernment in London; and I might venture on this head 
to appeal to the testimony of his majesty’s superin- 
tendent himself. 

Now, if instead of rejecting these fumigations, I had 


continued their use, as the English did, the absence of 


all sorts of contagious matter during a term of two 
years, would have been aseribed to their sovereign vir- 
tue. The story would have been magnified by saying 
that all this happened among eight or nine thousand 
prisoners, piled almost upon one another. And after 
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ali the false glosses, this very piece of evidence would 
have been quite as good as filling up several volumes that 
have been compiled on the subject, and addressed to the 
credulity of mankind for establishing the astonishing 
excellence of the gases. 

The plague, the yellow fever, malignant fevers, and 
all the seourges of that class, which from time to time 
afflict humanity, may now find, says M. Merveau, in 
this fine gift of modern chemistry, a mortal enemy. It 
would seem that they were only waiting for opportunitics 
io make trials to confirm their efficacy. It has pleased 
Providence to multiply such opportunities on all sides 
for twenty years past. And what is the result of the 
employment of the fumigating gases? Have the pliysi- 
cians preserved our armies in the East from the plague ? 
Or have they cured them of that wasting distemper with 
their fumigations and their gases? Would the learned 
and ingenious Desgenettes, physician-general of that 
army, have neglected the use of acid fumigations if he 
had supposed them proper to prevent or cure pestilential 
fevers? Would he have forget to publish the results if 
they had been found favourable to the new method of 
pretended disinfection? It is easy to diseern that it was 
their absolute nullity that in this ease rendered silence 
necessary. What I have observed of the nullity of fu- 
migations in the plague, I apply with equal force when 
I speak of malignant fevers of camps, of jails, of ar- 
mies, of hospitals, and of the yellow fever itself. lave 
we seen that the malignant and contagious fevers that 
lave prevailed for the last twenty years in our armies, 
and more especially in those of Italy, during 1798 and 
1799; in the grand army during 1807 and 1808, in 
Austria and Prussia, have been arrested by the eni- 
ployment of fumigations? Have we seen what effect the 
fumigations have produced in resisting the yellow fever 
throughout the United States of America, ever Spain, 
and at Leghorn? And truly, in the whole collection, 
there is not one experiment that warrants a favourable 
opinion of them! 

The English Monthly Review, for November, 1511, 
expresses surprise that in the report published in Eng- 
land on the fever whieh made such mortal ravages 
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among the English troops at Walcheren during 1809, 
there was no mention of Dr. Smyth’s famous fumiga- 
tions for checking the deadly progress of that contagious 
distemper. ‘This silence of the English physicians on 
the method of disinfection, for which the government 
had so well rewarded the author, is considered by the 
editors of that literary journal, an instance of most 
culpable negligence, and worthy of a public investiga- 
tion. 

If the worthy managers of that review would reflect 
a little on the subject, they would put the proper con- 
struction on this silence. Men of great distinction were 
sent from England to Walcheren, to devise some means 
of staying the mortality. Several of their own number 
fell victims to the contagious fever which they were 
sent to encounter. ‘They were entirely silent on the 
efficacy of the acid fumigations. The reason is as plain 
as day-light. ‘They had nothing to say in their favour. 
There could be no other motive for passing them by un- 
noticed. Nevertheless, the authors of the report have 
been reproached for omitting to mention them as expe- 
dients against the Walcheren fevers. ‘They deserve re- 
proach, “for the false and culpable delicacy of silence. 
Their conduct is far less commendable than that of the 
Spanish physicians, who published boldly to the world, 
in their remarks on the yellow fever, that no prophy- 
lactic could save armies from the attacks of malignant 
fevers, while they were exposed to the agency of the 
causes that produced them, or until those causes were 
removed. We learn, in fact, from the numerous ae- 
counts given of the Walcheren sickness, that it was 
only after their return to England, and a residence for 
a considerable time out of the noxious atmosphere, and 
in a most salubrious air, that the miserable remains of 
the army that had been sent to Waleheren were saved 
from a distemper that destroyed five-sixths of the sol- 
diers. 

Immediately after the termination of the yellow fever 
which ravaged Cadiz and a part of Andalusia in 1800, 
on the faith of reports (oo officiously forwarded. M. 
Morveau, in the book already quoted. and Dr. Odier, 
in that of Dr. Smyth which he had translated, say, 
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« we owe the discontinuance of this fever to acid fumi- 
tions.” Now, from the report made by Dr. Berthe, 
of the disease that prevailed in Andalusia during 1800, 
(and Dr. Berthe was a member of the board of com- 
missioners sent to Spain by the government ¥ France, ) 
the following conclusions are fairly drawn: 1. The fu- 
migations were employed very late in the season, that 
is to say, when the disease was almost done; 2. At Se- 
ville, where they were employed carlier, there were, 
in proportion to the population, as many sicknesses and 
deaths as in other places; 3. In Cadiz, and in some 
other cities, fumigations were never employed at all 
until the distemper had ceased; and, 4thly, there were 
several places where fumigations were never thought 
of, either during the continuance of the disease or af- 
terwards. This judgment of Dr. Berthe and of the 
commissioners, was confirmed, in every point, to me, six 
months after the cessation of the epidemie at Cadiz, by 
the most distinguished physicians of Cadiz, such as Are- 


jula, Capmas, and others. 


I request my readers to peruse the numerous accounts 
of the same epidemic as it prevailed at Cadiz in 1804, 
{ particularly mean that of the governor of Gibraltar, 
and of the commercial agent at that place to M. de 
Castagnos, then commander in chief at the eamp of 
Saint Roch. It will be found there, as an unanimous 
sentiment, that no specific precautions, thereby meaning 
all manner of fumigations. had not been able to moderate 
the distemper which desolated that part of the peninsula. 
This epidemic has, notwithstanding, been stated as a 
positive fact in favour of the preservative power of fa- 
migations ; and the fact made no small noise at the time, 
especially among those who give place and eredit in 
their writings to pretended facts upon the most slender 
and equivocal evidence. 

A numerous family in Cadiz, who placed the most 
entire reliance in the virtue of fumigations, undertook, 
at the commencement of the last epidemic, in 1804, to 
brave courageously the danger, by putting the grand pre- 
servative to the test. Marchais, the servant of this fa- 
mily, ran, in the name of his master. to all the houses, 
for the purpose of teaching them the method of using if. 
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lis sovereign effects were widely proclaimed, and fully 
acknowledged. This family, by means of the remedy, 
an innocent remedy too as it was called, was preserved 
untouched, as by a miracle, in the midst of contagion 
and death. 

Every body might have read at the time the letter 
which contains the details, and which was written at 
Cadiz, and communicated to the institute by M. Mongez. 
This letter was copied into the Philosophical Review, 
and the Moniteur of the ist Frimaire, 13th year, and 
published in all the journals of the day. The evidence 
seemed to be conclusive and unanswerable. But, alas! 
alas! what beeame of the family which so imprudently 
confided in an innocent remedy? Of the seventeen per- 
sons of whom it was composed, there was but one alive 
in 1805. All the rest had sunk under the fatal disease. 
I learned this fact at Cadiz itself, where I happened to 
he once more in 1805; where it was confirmed to me by 
Dr. Capmas, a French physician, as much distinguished 
for his modesty as for his intelligence. He had lived 
through the two epidemics. He communicated to me 
all the information I could wish on the history and na- 
ture of their yellow fever, as well as of the pretended 
specifics with which they had undertaken to oppose it. 
1 owe him the justice to observe, that I have made free 
use in this memoir of the knowledge derived from this 
accomplished gentleman. I shall refrain from all re- 
flections on the cruel effects which proceeded from an 
excessive reliance upon fumigations. I shall not in- 
quire whether the authors and provers of the pre- 
tended disinfections did deceive themselves, and then 
consented to deceive others; for it would be difficult 
to reconcile such abuse of their talents with their phi- 
fanthropy and other claims to public respect. But 
if there are errors which refute themselves by the ex- 
cess of their absurdity, there are others that are con- 
secrated by time, by habit, by the authority of names, 
and, apparently, by the weight of facts. These usurp, 
over the generality of mankind, the empire that truth 
alone ought to possess ; and they are the more difficult 
to eradicate as they touch our dearest interests. And 
the self-love which ought to work their speedy over- 
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throw, is the very thing which protects and fortifies 
them. 

It is against such errors and against the authority of 
facts upon which ill-judging men have pretended to sup- 
port them, that it is the duty of every honest man te 
make opposition. 

Since the year 1794, when the processes of disinfee. 
tion by the muriatie and nitric acids came inte vogue, 
I have been seriously engaged on this important subject. 
In numerous voyages to France, England, Spain, Italy, 
America, &e. I have sought the acquaintance of the 
most able and well informed physicians, particularly of 
those who by their situations in great hospitals, and at 
the head of the health-service by sea and by land, had 
enjoyed the most frequent opportunities to employ pre- 
servatives against contagious distempers. I have con- 
sulted them; I have collected their testimony, their sen- 
timents, their experience. I declare that few have been 
more solicitous than myself to learn the opinions of 
such a great number of foreign physicians on the dec- 
trine of acid fumigations. Few have found themselves 
in circumstances mere favourable than myself for being 
brightened by the light of others on this subject, as 
also for estimating for myself the actual worth of the 
new method of disinfection. 

And now I have examined this doctrine, and ex- 
plained the foundation upon which it rests; I have set 
aside all that is not proved; I have reduced matters to 
their proper value: What opinion, after this, can be 
entertained of the books published in its favour, and 
the extravagant praise bestowed on them by the publie: 
By what seductive charm have they fascinated the eyes 
of the public that they could not change their object? 
How has it happened that they have not seen that this 
theory of the gases is uncertain and defective; and that 
the facts adduced in support of their anti-eontagious 
efficacy are either false or negative ? 

It is that this doctrine of the gases has been broughi 
into fashion at a time when chemistry appeared to pro- 
mise miracles. It is because its authors enjoyed high 
reputation and eredit. It is for the reason that the 
writing of one of them contained a good deal of wit. 
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learning, and show, ornaments which seldom fail to im- 
pose even upon the wisest. Finally. it is because the 
dearer life is to man, the greater is the terror of losing 
it upon his weak intellect; and there is no fable that he 
will not adopt to sustain the hope of preserving so pre- 
cious a possession. ‘The illusion concerning the anti- 
contagious virtue of the gases was thus an easy and very 
simple affair. But the remnant of it which still exists 
will not be slow to disappear. We can scareely now 
compute the moral operations of this novel mode of 
disinfection, and its imposing effect upon the common 
sense of mankind. ‘That apparatus of stands, of phials, 
of boxes, that vapour ascending from a flask as by magic, 
could not fail to attract attention, and even to seduce 
the imagination more strongly than the magnetic counter 
of Messmer, already consigned to oblivion. 

Such is inevitably the lot of systems and doctrines 
which are not founded upon truth. Their reign must 
necessarily be transient. Sooner or later reason renders 
justice, and time reduces them to their nothingness. 
While truths, though opposed at thei~ birth, and more 
or less buffetted in proportion as they oppose or shock 
the habits and prejudices of man. and thwart or wound 
private interests, triumph at length over all obstacles, 
and establish their legitimate and sovereign sway on the 
ruins of falsehood and fiction. 


Opinionum commenta delet dies, 
Nature judicia confirmat. 








A ay 4 Account of the Diseases which prevailed at 
the Philadelphia Lazaretto, in the Quarantine Season 
of 1815. By Tuomas D. MircueE.., M.D. Luxa- 


retto Physician. 


I presenting to the public a short history of the dis- 
eases which prevailed at the Lazaretto during the 
last summer, I would beg leave to mention a cireum- 
stamee of some importance, and which may not be within 
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ihe knowledge of many persons. I allude to the healthy 
condition of the Havannah throughout the last summer. 
Although the arrivals from that port were numerous, 
and oceurred at distant periods in the quarantine term, 
yet there was not a single sick person on beard any of 
those vessels at the time of arrival, nor during their 
stay at the quarantine station. All the reports obtained 
from the masters of such vessels were declarative of the 
unusually healthy condition of the Havannah, and this 
was attributed by some of them to improvements made 
in the town, such as filling up of holes, which were for- 
merly the receptacles of filth, and cutting new avenues 
through the town, for the purpose of admitting and 
diffusing fresh air. Should this once dreaded place 
continue thus healthy, it will be a happy cireumstance 
for the people of this country, whether the yellow fever 
be cunsidered an imported disease, or a disease of do- 
mestie origin. 

But while a favourable revolution has taken place in 
relation to a port which was once regarded as the source 
of pestilential disease to some of our large cities, a re- 
volution altogether unfavourable has had existence in 
one of our own towns. Such was the situation of Sa- 
vannah with regard to its unhealthiness during the last 
summer, that many persons have declared they would 
not go there in the warm season for any consideration, 
The disease which I had to contend with. at this place 
(for the most part) was similar to that deseribed by 
Dr. White in one of the volumes of the Medical Re- 
pository. Of fifty-three patients, which was the whole 
number in the Hospital, twenty-seven came from Sa- 
vannah. The natives of the eastern states suffered most; 
and six of the ten persons who died io the course of 
the summer, belonged to the state of Massachusetts, and 
were victims to this disease. 

An old master of a vessel with whom I have conversed 
relative to the fever of Savannah, ealls it the cotton fe- 
ver, and not without some propriety. ‘This leads me te 
the recital of the practice pursued in relation to vessels 
arriving from Savannah. It was commenced with the 
ship Washington, of Beverly, Massachusetts. Her hold 
and cabin were filled with bales of cotton, and there 
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were not less than three or four tiers of bales on deck. 
On her arrival, two of the crew were removed to the 
Hospital, and, on going on board the next day and the 
day following, new cases of disease were discovered, in 
consequence of which the cotton was ordered to be dis- 
charged, and the vessel well cleansed and white-washed. 
On going into the cabin after the cotton had been re 

moved, there was a very perceptible damp or steam, 
which was quite disagreeable. The captain’s clothes 
were covered with mould, although the ship had been 
but a few days on the passage. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that the cotton had been damp or wet whev 
packed. Six of this ship’s crew were my patients, 
among whom were the first and second mates; the two 
latter died of the disease, one of them on the fourth 
day, the other on the seventh. Of all the vessels that 
arrived from Savannah, subsequently to the arrival of 
the Washington, there was scarcely one that had not 
several of the crew sick, and lost one or more.on the 
passage. Such was the condition of the crew of the 
ship William, of Boston, that it was necessary to hire 
two extra pilots to work her up to the Lazaretto. 

Much is to be ascribed, in the production of this dis- 
ease, to the cireumstances under which the crews were 
placed while loading the vessels at Savannah. They 
were constantly exposed to the foul exhalations from a 
rice plantation ow the one side of the river, and pre- 
vented from enjoying the fresh air in consequence of the 
high bluff on the other side. Thus were they placed 
for several days, labouring under the burning heat of a 
summer sun, and breathing the foul air of rottenness. 
Sometimes it happened that one or more of the crew 
were attacked with fever previous to quitting Savannah ; 
but generally, complaints of sickness were heard on the 
third or fourth day after. 

‘The symptoms which attended this disease, (which I 
have considered as a remitting bilious fever of a violent 
grade) were great pain in the back, and sometimes 
throughout the whole body, pains in the stomach, with 
violent retchings, sometimes, but not always accompanied 
with vomitings, great depression of spirits, insupportable 
pain in the head, delirium, pulse sometimes tense, some- 
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umes very feeble, and at others apparently natural, high- 
coloured urine, costiveness, dry skin, &c. The pain in 
the head was the most unmanageable and distressing 
symptom with which I had to contend. In some of the 
patients, who had been iil for several days, and wiih no 
other relief than a ship’s stores could afford, the disease 
went rapidiy into a typhus, and an unconquerable stupor 
closed the scene. In all the cases which terminated 
favourably, intermitting fever oceurred, and this was 
always a pleasing sign; because a violent and danger- 
ous disease was changed into one whick is, in almost 
every case, completely under the power of medicine. 

In one of the patients who fell a victim to the disease, 
a peculiar circumstance occurred, which, as it was novel 
to me. I deem worth an insertion in this place. He had 
been afflicted with violent and most distressing delirium 
for several days previous to his death. Ice in bladders 
had been frequently applied to his head, but without 
any considerable relief. Sinapisms were also laid on 
his ankles, temples, &c. and a blister applied to the 
crown of his head, without any relief, and, previous to 
this, depletion had been employed. On the second day 
before his death, and on the day on which he died, his 
forehead was covered with a white powder of consider- 
able thickness, which returned, 6n being wiped away, 
in a very short period. ‘The powder was dry and light, 
but what was the nature of it I know not, as my en- 
gsagements prevented me from examining it more closely. 

Severai vessels that arrived frem New-Orleans with 
cotton, had seme of their crews sick at the time of their 
arrival ; but in no instance did a ease of sickness occur 
in these vessels subsequent to their arrival. ‘The eotton 
brought from New-QOrleans is packed differently from 
that of Savannah; it is dry, and is forced into close con- 
tact by means of screws, so that the bales thus packed 
are almost as hard and solid as wood. ‘The cotton 
brought from Savannah was, in almost every case, evi- 
dently wet, and was so loosely packed, that the bales 
were yielding and impressible. In the one case, a damp 
or steam was generated, so as to render the cabins and 
holds unpleasant; while the other vessels, viz. those 
from New-Orleans, were generally cool, dry, and whole 
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some. My patients from New-Orleans were generally 
labouring under intermitting fever by the time of their 
arrival, so that I had but little difficulty with them. 
A few doses of bark, and, in some cases, a large dose 
of opium destroyed the fever completely. 

Thus have I given a few desultory remarks, which, 
if they be no further serviceable, will at least tend to 
Show, that while foreign ports are regarded as the 
sources of epidemic disease, there is good reason why 
our own ports should be watehed, that the dangers 
arising from their unhealthiness may not be altogether 
overlooked. 
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An Inquiry into the Mature and Treatment of the pre- 
wailing Epidemic, called Spotted Fever, &c. &c. In 
three Parts. By Jon Wiison, M. B. 8vo. pp. 216. 
Boston. Bradford & Read. 1815. 


POTTED Fever has another valuable historian in 
the author of the present work. He is already 
known to us and our readers, by several interesting com- 
munications. He has enjoyed frequent and favourable 
opportunities of seeing the disease, and of observing its 
progress through every stage. Not satisfied with tracing 
it from beginning to end, he has sought information 
from the appearances discoverable after death by dis- 
section. And being a practical man, he has given the 
result of his observations on the winter epidemic of 
New-Hampshire, and the neighbouring region in the 
north. 

Dr. Wilson has turned his attention in a very parti- 
eular manner to the climate of our country, and more 
particularly of New-England. He considers it as hay- 
ing always been very changeable ; and that, since the 
year 1804, the changes have been greater and more fre- 
quent than before. 

In proof of this opinion, facts are adduced from the 
vegetable world. Many plants of indigenous growth 
have suffered excessively from the increased and intense 
cold. Exoties have been injured in a still more consi- 
derable degree. Orchards have experienced the rigours 
of the winters to a very destructive extent. The mis- 
ehief proceeding from this inelemency, is alarmingly on 
the increase. Many vegetables have been killed out- 
right by the frost. Numerous individuals that survived 
the first shock of the winter, or rather of the sudden 
changes from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, have 
lingered along in a weak and debilitated state. Frequent 
have been the examples of vegetables thus injured be- 
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coming further debilitated, or of having their life de- 
stroyed by subsequent alternations of weather. 

By the same pinching vicissitudes, animal life has 
been rudely assailed. The smaller and more tender 
creatures, such as domestic poultry, have been fre- 
quently frozen to death. ‘The hoofs and horns of neat 
cattle have also been frozen, and inflammation, gangrene, 
and mortification been the consequences. Sheep, espe- 
cially of the merino and Spanish breed, perished, more 
particularly during the winters of 1812 and 1813, in 
great numbers. And horses were tormented with heavy 
colds and coughs. 

In regard to man, Dr. W. observes, that “ so great 
and extraordinary have been observed the changes of 
temperature of late, that not even the hardiest constitu- 
tions, or those of the most robust habits, have been able 
to endure the changes we have suffered without re- 
ceiving material injury. Nor indeed does it appear, 
that the savage life, in this respect, possesses any ad- 
vantages over that of civilization. From history it ap- 
pears that they have suffered even more severely; as 
might be expected, since they have not the comfortable 
lodging, &c. which a people in a state of civilization 
have.” (Page 191.) 

To this predominance of cold in the atmosphere, and 
to the great and sudden changes of temperature, are 
justly ascribed noxious action upon the animal creation. 
Man in an especial manner has experienced their mor- 
bid effects. His constitution has often yielded to the 
sudden transitions from one degree to another. Health 
has been deeply affected by the great, frequent, and 
sudden alterations of eold and hot, with their necessary 
attendants of wet and dry, and of tempest and calm. 
Such a mixture of the elements, perpetually working 
and changing, has been rationally supposed to produce 
epidemic distempers, by affecting many persons at or 
about the same time in a similar manner. 

By cold, however, considered in a medical sense, is 
not understood any particular degree of refrigeration 
upon the thermometric seale. In like manner, by heat 
is not meant any stationary point to which the quick- 
silver may be elevated in its tube. - These are the abso. 
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lute or positive quantities of caloric; to which, within 
eertain limits, the human body can readily accommodate 
itself and be well. 

The cold and heat that injure the health of man, are 
the relative degrees and proportions. A great, and more 
especially a rapid passage from a chilly air toa heated 
chamber, may produce disorder in the system, though 
the transition may not be exactly graduated. So like- 
wise, when a man who is glowing with the warmth of a 
bed or a fire side, goes suddenly into a frigid air, dis- 
ease may be apprehended, although the degrees between 
the two extremes should not always be equal or the 
same. The stimulation in the former case, and the 
torpor in the latter, with all the symptoms arising from 
their violence and duration, may altogether proceed 
from the relative succession of temperatures, and their 
successive effect upon a predisposed body. Thus the 
body of a person ehilled by exposure to long and intense 
cold in the open air, may be rendered feverish by the 
sudden change to the comparatively great heat of a warm 
chamber and fire. So likewise the constitution of a 
man freely perspiring with the warmth of a dining-room, 
may be benumbed by a rapid transition to the gelid in- 
fluence of external air when he goes abroad. And al. 
though the inhabitants of a country may and do become 
reconciled by habit to the ordinary mutations of the wea- 
ther, there are, nevertheless, many alterations which are 
too great for the powers of the animal frame to resist. 
Hence fevers and chills, ealenture and torpor, an in- 
crease of vital action, or a diminution of the functions 
of the living energy. may be the consequences of these 
varying exposures. When, in addition to these oceur- 
rences, dampness and winds are added to cold, the joint 
effect of these several agents will be the more operative 
and lasting. 

The author has investigated these eonditions of the 
atmosphere with much industry and research. He has 
reduced the meteorological phenomena to the form of 
tables, and deduced from these summaries and abstraets 
of the seasons, various interesting results. If his con- 
clusions are correet, it will be eenfessed that epidemic 
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diseases of the most fatal character may arise without 
either the aid of contagion, ov ef marsh miasmatie in- 
fluence on the human body. 

‘The matter of the present publication is arranged un- 
der three heads: first, a compendious view of the eli- 
mate and diseases of the New-England states, from the 
arrival of emigrants in 1607, and settlement in 1620, 
to the year 1806. with the dates and events, derived 
chietly from Prinee’s Chronology; and thence over the 
United States to 1845, from the reeords of the Medical 
Repository and other publications ; secondly, an inquiry 
into the particular nature of the prevailing epidemic ; 
ant, thirdly, a comparison of the slight inflammatory 
affection denominated catarrh or common eold, with 
litle or no fever, with the active phlogistie diathesis 
consequent upon frigidity, and accompanied with local de- 
termination, forming ordinary pneumonia, ophthal mia, 
phrenitis, phlegmon, and the kindred maladies; after 
which he contrasts them beth with what he terms febris 
catarrhulis maxima, or passive inflammation frem eold, 
in most eases attended by more or less pyrexia, and 
usually denominated spotted fever. 

To account for these disorders in the cireulation at 
large, and for their attacks upon any particular viseus 
or organ, he shows that in our climate the alterations of 
temperature are often remarkably great in an exceed- 
ingly short time. In New-Hampshire Dr. Wilson has 
observed a difference of 641° in the course of a natural 
day; and Dr. Ramsay has noted a change of 46° he- 
tween the different hours of the same day in South-Ca. 
rolina. ‘These, and other variations of temperature in 
the course of the twenty-four hours, occur, from time 
to time, all over the country, and more especially during 
Mareh, April. and May. ‘The most steady, or least 
variable part of the season, is during November and 
December. The cold currents of air from the icy re- 

ions of the north-west, north, and north-east alter- 
paicly, with the heated winds from the south-east, south, 
and south-west, appear to be the agents in these re- 
matkable vicissitudes. And so far is our author from 
believing that the temperature of our eountry is im- 
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proved by clearing and tillage, that he is seriously. dis- 
posed to think a new era for the worse commenced in 
1804. 

Dr. Wilson expresses his conviction that the continent 
of North-America is colder than Europe, and even than 
Asia. He believes, nevertheless, that the summers are 
hotter than most countries in the same parallels of la- 
titude. ‘The annual variation of temperature is stated 
to be greater than that of any country whose registers 
of weather he has had an opportunity to examine; but, 
what bears more exactly upon the epidemic influence, 
the diurnal variations appear to be still more distressing 
than the annual. Particularly for the last twelve years, 
‘“* the effects of these changes are so obvious, that we 
are constrained to believe that those great changes of 
temperature have had an important effeet, if they are 
not the principal cause, in producing the present epi- 
demic.” (p. 126.) ‘The study of our climate, weather, 
and seasons, is, therefore, recommended in strong and 
earnest terms. 

Great, sudden, or rapid changes of temperature are 
considered as the predisposing and exciting causes of the 
popular distempers in New-England. Catarrh, influ- 
enza, and spotted fever are derived from one and the 
same source, and are but grades or wodifications of 
the same disease. It is admitted that a single vibration 
of temperature is insullicient to produce spotted fever, 
however great and sudden it may be. ‘To accomplish 
this there must be a series of changes to break down 
the inherent energy of the capillary vessels, and to de- 
stroy to a certain degree their active powers, And 
where this torpor was produced among the people of 
one of these devoted regions, the characters of it were 
legible in their countenances, which, as well as their 
hands and feet, were more or less of a purplish hue. 

As far as ean be ascertained from the origin, symp- 
toms, and progress of spotted fever, and from dissection 
afier death, the proximate cause would seem to consist 
in a torpor of the minute vessels of the skin and of the 
bronchiz ; but while the capillary tubes are thus held in 
a state of atony, there is an overcharge of blood in the 
lungs, heart, pulmonary vessels, and internal organs. 
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If both the capillaries and large arteries and veins are 
debilitated in nearly an equal degree, there will proba- 
bly be no fever ; because the equilibrium of excitement 
and circulation is supported throughout. But when, by 
reason of atony in the extreme vessels, the balance of 
distribution is destroyed, there may be too great a mass 
of blood about the thoracic and internal parts, and an 
inability to diffuse it regularly through the body. Hence 
may arise the struggle in the censtitution to re-adjust 
the vital and propelling forces, to equalize the circulat- 
ing fluids, and to restore once more the impaired func- 
tions to their proper condition. A fever is the conse- 
quence. ‘The eold fit may continue for many hours, or 
it may be even prolonged for days. Many persons have 
been so violently attacked, that, not being able to sur- 
vive it, they died under its operation. ‘This disorder 
thus differs from a common ague or fever, a tertian ov 
a quartan, by the violence and duration of the paroxysm, 
more than by any other circumstance. If the patient 
survives this benumbing and overpowering onset, a pa- 
roxysm of heat and reaction may succeed, the intensity 
and duration of which will depend upon the quantum 
of vis insita and nervous power inherent in the living 
solid. ‘Che extravasations of blood, the ruptures of the 
small vessels, and other lesions of the frame, are illus- 
trated by six engraved figures of the appearances found 
by aid of the knife after death. 

We wish it was consistent with our design to transfer 
toour sheets the whole of Dr. Wilson’s third part, which 
contains the details of his practice in spotted fever. 
More especially we should have been gratified by enrich- 
ing our work with his various directions and preserip- 
tions for the different stages of this multiform malady, 
extending from page 19% to 216. He teaches, like a 
skilful master, when and how to employ the spur, and 
to use the rein. Judging from his book, we should say 
he possessed the true taste and fondness for the pro- 
fession, which has inclined and enabled him to wateh 
ihe minutest symptom, and to prove every circumstance 
and detail of a remedial kind. 

On the whole, we consider this performance as a sub- 
stantial addition to the knowledge we already possess 
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relative to this formidable pestilenee, which has com- 
mitted eruel waste of life in the United States, and which 
yet continues (o rage in many parts of the land with 
destructive fury. The readers of the works published 
by Drs. North, Galiup, and Martin, and of the valuable 
tracts by many able hands, recorded in the successive 
numbers of our Repository, will peruse with edification 
the facets and remarks that have been embodied in the 
yolume by Dr. Wilson. 

We therefore refer both students and adepis to the 
book itself; concluding our review by observing, that this 
intelligent physician rejects the epinion advanced by 
some reasoners, that damaged bread-corn and seanty 
diet may have been the predisposing or remote causes 
of spotted fever; because (page 181) this disease has 
been known to prevail in years of plenty as well as of 
searcity, and when the fruits of the earth were in great 
perfection. 














Description of the Retreat, an Institution near York, 
(England,) for Insane Persons of the Society of 
Friends: containing an Account of its Origin and 
Progress, the Modes of Treatment, and a Statement of 
Cases. By Samvuex luxe. With an Elevation of thie 
Building. 8vo. pp. 144. Philadelphia. Pieree. 41813. 


\ A AGNITUDE is a very erroneous rule whereby to 
AVA estimate the value of a book. We have seen rows 
of large octavos, extensive quartos, and stately folios, 
which added little or nothing to the sum of knowledge. 
On the contrary, it sometimes happens, that a brief me- 
moir, or a moderate pamphlet, contains most interesting 
matter. Such a performance is now displayed before us. 
Diminutive in size, and plain in appearance, it recom- 
inends itself to notice by the excellence of its contents ; 
for, in reality, the present is a very important publica- 
tion. It would got, perhaps, be extravagant to say, that 
it is the most important tract on the practical treatment 
of lunaties that we have perused. 
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The authors of the undertaking described in the pages 
under consideration are Quakers. The habits and dis- 
cipline of these Christian people are well known to be 
sober, regular, and exemplary. Their members are 
taught, in early life, the necessity of restraining theiv 
passions, They are peculiarly cautioned against the 
abuse of spirituous liquors. They are subjected to a 
most commendable restraint as to the unlawful ecom- 
merce of the sexes. ‘They are required to repress in- 
ordinate pursuits in business or for gain. And, in the 
enjoyment of a calm and temperate religion, they are 
neither exposed to the fervours of enthusiasm, nor to 
the terrors of superstition. 

Yet, amidst such a society, the models of a tempe- 
rance as exact as can be found in the civilized state, the 
mind becomes distempered with insanity. ‘The cases 
were numerous and afflicting. The same benevolent 
spivit which led them to support their members when 
they became indigent, induced them likewise to provide 
for such as were deprived of their reason. The fact is 
2 curious one, that persons of such systematic modera- 
tion, and so free from the excesses of vice and the ex- 
travagance of passion, should, nevertheless, be bereft 
of their understandings. It is no less curious to behold 
the experiments made by such an association upon their 
disordered members, and to learn the result. 

The society of I riends have distinguished themselves 
as the determined and inflexible opponents of African 
slavery, in all its forms; and they have the consolation 
of witnessing the result of their efforts in the abolition 
or mitigation, In many places, of that abominable 
traflic. 

Lhe gentle temper of their religion and manners has 
also rendered them the adversaries of sanguinary and 
capital punishments. "hey have been gratified with the 
spectacle of a milder code of penal law in most of the 
states, Wherein imprisonment and labour are substituted 
for flagellation and death. 

And now the same class of eitizens who have removed 
chains from the limbs of the slave, and snatched the 
cord from the hand of the executioner. have coneerted 
a plan for the relief of the distempered mind. ‘Lhe 
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poor maniac, whom jealousy or policy had often removed 
from sight and recollection, and whom medicine with all 
its remedial means had in numberless instances failed 
to cure, has at length become an object of solicitous at- 
tention. ‘The forerunners, the concomitants, the causes, 
the circumsiances, and tie consequences of Insanity are 
developed by them in a way that is not only peculiar and 
their own, but uncommonly instructive. ‘Chey seem to 
have accomplished much; and we proceed, without fur- 
ther preliminary, to announce the proceedings and their 
result. 

The author of the publication is Samuel Tuke, grand 
son of William ‘luke, the first active promoter of the 
establishment, and to whose persevering exertions for 
its weifare, (unrelaxed at the advanced age of eighty 
years) much of its present reputation may be justly at- 
tributed. This venerable man has the honour of the 
dedication. We rejoice to find our excellent and incom- 
parable friend, Lindley Murray, among the most early 
and strenuous supporters of the institation. 

Pressed by some touching diiliculties in procuring for 
insane persons of their society the proper eare and at- 
tentions, the quarterly meeting of York took the go- 
vernment and custody of maniacs into serious considera- 
tion as long ago as 1792. By degrees a plan was ma- 
tured and carried inio execution. The history of the 
proceedings from the infancy to the maturity of the pro- 
jeet, occupies the first and second chapters of the work. 
‘The third contains a deseviption and appropriation of the 
grounds and house, situated about half a mile from the 
“astern gate of the city of York, and commanding a 
very delightful prospect over a wooded fertile plain, to 
the distance of about twenty-five miles. 

The medical treatment of lunatics is discussed in the 
fourth chapter. Of this we approve its application to the 
distempered objects in the Retreat; but how extensively. 
and why not more so, and from what motives medical 
science and physiology should be distrusted in the dis- 
vases of the mind more than in those of the body, are 
controversial topics which at present we are not willing 
io discuss; and we come to that fundamental principle 
of the moral discipline, already so much recommended 
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by celebrated physicians, and which is, that insane per- 
sons generally possess a degree of control over their 
wayward propensities. Their intellectual, active, and 
moral powers are rather perverted than obliterated ; and 
frequently one faculty only is affected. The disorder is 
occasionally yet more limited, as in errors upon a parti- 
cular subject, or hallucinations in a single sense; while, 
in other respects, the faculties are as entire as ever. 
The improvement of the remaining power of self-com- 
mand is the basis of the new treatment. Inasmuch as 
this can be excited, maniacs and hypocondriacs become 
capable of decorous behaviour, and are at once, by an 
exertion of their own resolution, brought to a becoming 
line of conduct. 

Fear is employed as an auxiliary to this voluntary 
restriction ; but it is carried no further than is necessary 
for the peace and order of the family. Blows and 
stripes are forbidden, and indeed every form of corporal 
punishment. The chain is prohibited in all cases what- 
soever. Patients cannot, therefore, be threatened with 
these severitics. Of course these modes of exciting fear 
are out of the question. But they are managed in an- 
other way. ‘They are arranged into classes, as far as 
can be done, according to the violence of their lunacy, or 
their approximation to rational and orderly deportment. 
To this mode, and by direct information, they are made 
to perceive that their treatment will depend in a great 
yneasure upon their own conduct; and that the coercion 
employed will be proportioned to the misconduct that 
shall render it necessary. In all cases, however, cau- 
tion is used, that fear shall not be carried so far as to 
contract the understanding, to weaken the benevolent 
affections, or to debase the mind, 

The superintendent of the Retreat has observed, that 
furious mania is often provoked by the harshness of the 
management. Oppression, as was long ago observed, 
makes a wise man mad. It can hardly be supposed that 
stripes, insults, and injuries, for which he who receives 
them can assign neither provocation nor cause, are very 
well caleulated to restore a madman to wisdom. If we 
understand the system, cruelty is never necessary, and 
force but seldom. ‘The terrific plan of treating the in- 
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sane is justified neither by reason nor experience. Yet 
the reasoning and expostulation with the patients must, 
however, be limited to subjeets which involve their pre- 
sent comfort and their expected enlargement. It is 
worse than idle to enter into any explanations with them 
on the particular subject of their delusions. These can 
rarely be removed by argument; or, if by chance the 
dominant error should be overcome, it is almost imme- 
diately succeeded by another equally delusive or absurd. 

In addition to the considerations already stated, the 
managers of the Retreat employ the desire of esteem 
very effectually in the recovery of maniacs. Great con- 
sequence is attached to this principle, in keeping them 
within the bounds of moderation, and in preventing the 
ebullitions of frenzy. By such a course of conduct it 
will be observed, that they are treated as much like ra- 
tional beings as their condition will in any wise permit. 
And it will be as readily noticed, that the chief director 
ought to be a sensible man, and to improve the oppor- 
tunities that offer of conversing with them on such to- 
pies as he knows will most interest them, and which, at 
the same time, will permit them to make the best display 
of their knowledge. Their minds ought never to be de- 
graded by childish or domineering discourse. 

In the close of all these motives to good conduet 
comes in religion. ‘This is found efficacious in compos- 
ing the afflicted soul, and in re-associating the scattered 
fragments of rationality. Composure and order are 
found to proceed from an attendance on a public meet- 
ing for devotional purposes, and from an association in 
a private chamber to listen to the reading of a few 
chapters in the Bible. ‘These are some of the means 
employed to strengthen and assist the power of the pa- 
tient to control his disorder. 

Nevertheless, the malady may be too violent to be 
stayed and moderated by these methods. Then we are 
obliged to consider what kind of coercion it is proper to 
employ, when restraint is absolutely necessary. This 
is always to be viewed as a protecting and salutary dis- 
cipline, instituted for the good of the patient, and by 
no means to gratify the passion or authority of his 
keeper. ‘The principal modes are the following: 1. Se- 
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litude. 2, Solitude in a dark and quiet room, where the 
darkness is not entire, but gloomy only. 3. Solitude, 
where not only light, but sounds are abstracted as much 
as possible. 4. Removal of objects acting through the 
medium of the senses. 5. Confinement by the straight 
waistcoat, with ability to walk about or lie down at 
pleasure. 6. Continement in bed by an apparatus of 
straps and buckles, so applied as to allow room to 
change the posture and to turn. 7. In raving mania, 
the application of such restraint as would not be very 
intolerable in a state of calmness. In all cases, forcible 
coercion is considered as a necessary evil, and unavoid- 
ably retarding the cure, by its opposition to the moral 
regimen and discipline employed. Itis, therefore, used 
only in cases of urgency, under a belief that the less it 
is used the better, 

Such being an outline of the methods of making lu- 
naties govern themselves, and of covrcing them when 
they are ungovernable, another object of high moment 
is to devise means for the general comfort of the insane. 
‘These, among others, are the following: 41. Adapting 
conversation skilfully to the particular weakness of the 
patient. 2. Endeavours to draw them insensibly from 
the sorrow or error which marks the disease. 5. A ge- 
neral invitation, from time to time, of the female pa- 
tients fo a fea-party with the matron. 4. Permission 
oceasionally to patients to visit their friends in the city. 
5, A visit once a month by a female committee, to in- 
spect and inquire how the patients are, and what addi- 
tional comforts may be administered. 6. Forbearance 
of the visits of former intimate friends, unless when 
convalescence has considerably advanced. 7. On the 
return of reason, the conversation of judicious in- 
different persons. 8. Introduction of convalescents into 
the society of the rational part of the family. 9. Indul- 
gence in sitfing up until ordinary bed-time, as soon as 
they ean bear it. 10. The enjoyment of as much liberty 
as their situation will warrant. 44. Rational and inno- 
cent employment, to drive away ennui, such as reading, 
writing, playing at ball, and even games of skill. such 
as chess and draughts, avoiding plays of hazard, and 
zambling of every kind. Sewing, knitting, and domestic 
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arts, are peculiarly adapted to females; and econvales- 
vents may also be usefully employed in assisting the at- 
tendants. ‘This is a sketch of the manner of conducting 
this department of the business. But it must be re- 
membered that much of the detail will be determined 
at last by the good sense and sound discretion of the in- 
spector. 

Mr. 'Tuke proceeds, in his sixth chapter, to a stale- 
ment of eases, and an indulgence of remarks upon them. 
This is the finis et fructus, the end and the improvement 
of the whole design. Its preferableness can only be 
tested by its efficiency to work the desired end. Expe- 
rience, the best of all guides, authorizes the writer to 
draw various conclusions highly favourable to the plan, 
as achieving more for the cure of lunacy than is effected 
by the practice of the great mad-houses ef London and 
Paris. From the opening of the Retreat, in 1796, to the 
end of 1814, there v ere one hundyed and forty-nine pa- 
tients admitted. Of this number sixty-one were recent 
cases. Of these thirty-one laboured under mania; of 
whom twenty-one were discharged perfectly recovered; 
two so much improved as not to require further coufine- 
ment; two died; six remained in the house. ‘The re- 
maining thirty cases were of the melancholic class; of 
whoin nineteen were discharged perfectly recovered; two 
so much improved as not to require further confine- 
ment; five died; and four remain in the house. 

The old, or, as they are usually termed. the incurable 
cases, consisted of sixty-one aillicted with mania, tweuty- 
one with melancholia, and six with dementia, a disorder 
wherein the mental powers are materially weakened, 
but coupled with general irritability, and oceasional fits 
of mania, rendering the patients dangerous te them- 
selves and others. Of the maniacal class of these. ten 
were discharged perfectly recovered; four so much im- 
proved as not to require further confinement; five were 
removed by their friends, improved; eleven died; and 
thirty one remained in the house. Of the melancholic 
elass, six were discharged, perfectly recovered ; two se 
much improved as not to need further confinement; one 
removed by friends, somewhat improyed ; six died; and 
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six remained in the house. Of the victims of dementia, 
two were discharged as unsuitable objects; two died ; 
and two remained in the house. 

This bold inquirer does not terminate his reflections 
here. Consoling as his deductions are, he does not rest 
satisfied with their result. On investigating the origin 
of insanity, he has convineed himself that effects are 
often mistaken for causes. Ona subject upon which it 
is exceedingly difficult to get correct information, he ts 
inclined to suppose, that in the generality of cases, the 
imputed canse is In reality but the first overt-act, that 
was sufliciently oufré or vemarkable to aitraet attention. 
This remark applies, with peculiar force. to examples 
of insanity supposed to proceed from religious impres- 
sions, from unhappy marriages, and mereantile embar- 
‘assments; in the greater proportion of which eases, 
the insanity previously existing, but not clearly deve- 
loped, manifested itself more plainly in theological, ma- 
trimonial, and commercial speculations. These several 
enterprizes may be deemed unfortunate, because they 
were ill-eoncerted and irrational. And the consequent 
disappointment aud misery are only further disclosures 
of the original step which was itself a symptom, and 
not a cause of the malady. Extravagant devotion, 
foolish weddings, and preposterous contracts, are, there 
fore, less the forerunners of insanity than the indiea- 
tions that a crazy coudition of the faculties had actually 
commenced. Analyzing the cases as far as he ean, Mr, 
T. also concludes that intemperance, by whieh he ap- 
parently means hard drinking, is not so common a cause 
of fixed and permanent madness as is generally sup- 
posed. In most eases he favours the opinion that the 
erratic and bewildering fancies have arisen spontane 
ously in the minds of the patients, or at least, that they 
have proceeded from a cause too latent or obscure for 
us to assign in the present state of our knowledge. 

We do vot pretend that the present summary is a com- 
plete analysis of this interesting tract. Greater mi- 
nuteness would extend our review beyond the space 
which our pages allow. They who feel concerned for a 
more parlicular account, may casily have recourse to 
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che performance itself. It certainly behoves all who 
seek information on the deplorable disorders of the mind, 
to give ita studious perusal. 

Before we conclude this article, we must be permitted 
to enlarge it by a few more observations, New-York 
already contains an asylum for lunatics, of a most com- 
nodious plan, and very expensive construction. ‘This 
magnificent edifice was described, and its conveniencics 
and dimensions stated in Med. Rep. vol. xi. p. 416—1S. 
lt has been mm operation since the year 1808, under the 
direction of the Gevernors of the Hospital. 

In the progress of society it has been found that this 
spacious building ts too small to accommodate tie luna- 
tics who are offered. ‘The necessity of frequently re- 
fusing admissions for want of room, was in self un- 
pleasant. It was regretted that relief could not be ex- 
tended to all; and hopes were entertained that, in due 
time, this desirable object would be accomplished. 

The demonstrative evidenee contained in Mr. Tuke’s 
publication has most happily coneurred with the desire 
of the Governors to enlarge and impreve their establish- 
ment for the insane. ‘They have accordingly purchased 
a farm of nearly forty acres, between Manhattanville 
and Haerlem, for a Retreat. ‘The spot is bealihy, cle- 
vated, retired, and admirably adapted for the purpose 
of curing maniacs by moral treatment. The granitieal 
strata which form its basis will furnish stone for the 
buildings. It is expeeted the plan will seou be ready 
for the mason and the carpenter te begin. Phere can 
be no douht that every care and attention will be afforded 
by the gentlemen who embark in the undertaking. 

Much activity was showr on this eccasien by ‘Thomas 
Eddy, Esq. a member of the asylum commitice, a ci- 
tizen already distinguished hy his public spirit and bene- 
volence. Impressed by the perusal of Mr. Vuke’s pub- 
Vication, he read, as carly as April 4, 1545, a memorial 
before the Governors of the New-York Hospital, warily 
recommending a similar establishment, and deuionstrat- 
ing its practicability. This paper was afterwards printed 
in a pamphiet, under the title of ** Hints for introducing 
an improved Mode of treating the Insane in the Asylum.” 
This was followed by a letter from Mr. Tuke te Mr. 
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Eddy, “ on Pauper Lunatie Asylums,” which was also 
published, at the request of the Governors, in December, 
4815; and by the receipt of another work by the same, 
entitled, ** Practical Hints on the Construction and Eco- 
nomy of Pauper Asylums.”’ The subject was next 
brought before the Legislature at Albany, as an im- 
portant suggestion in the annual report of the Governors 
on the condition of the Hospital. This representation 
was heard with so much cordiality, that during the 
session of 1816, the sum of ten thousand dollars, in 
addition to the present liberal endowment, was granted, 
for the term of forty years or more, for the better treat. 
ment and improved accommodation of lunatics, and for 
other nosocomical purposes. 

Having been thus begun under the most favourable 
auspices, we know so well the disposition of the mana- 
gers. that we will vouch for the completion of the work. 
And in their effort to sustain suffering humanity under 
some of its heaviest afflictions, and to restore prostrate 
reason to her throne, we heartily wish to witness its be- 
nefits in the smallest possible time. 








Pharmacopoeia Nosocomii Neo-Eboracensis; or, the 
Phermecepeia of the New-York Hospital. Published 
ander the -iuihority of the Physicians and Surgeons 
of that Institulion, Se. S8vo. pp. 181. Mew-Lork. 
Collins & Co. 1816. 


HIS is the only part of the civilized world where 

the healing artis exercised without much formality 
or uneasines< respecting establishments of pharmacy. 
We do not make of it a distinet profession, which should 
require seminaries. or a tuition different from that of 
physicians and surgeons. We have no colleges, no in- 
stitutions for pharmacopolists or apothecaries ; and any 
person, male er female, who chooses, opens a shop of 
driggs and commounded medicines without a license, and 
under no restricuion whatever exeept that of a general 
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police. Indeed, in this city we have had two ladies 
vending nostrums and patent medicines, besides many 
shops of herbs and of Indian roots. There are, how. 
ever, well assorted stores, with all necessary and use- 
ful chemical preparations, and compounded medicines, 
kept by respectable druggists. These, in some instances, 
are professional men themselves, who prefer this kind 
of commerce to the employment of medical practice. 
They all deal in the best articles, and some have lately 
manufactured a great number of salts and oxyds, and 
legitimate compounds, with which they may supply city 
customers and country physicians. Apothecaries’ shops, 
on a smaller scale of business, particularly for retail, 
are not wanting in the city; and many belong to physi. 
cians, or others, who, to make that business profitable, 
must be competent to it, or else the confidence of their 
customers would be, in the progress of time, withdrawn 
from them, and the more so as they would never be 
countenanced or patronized by eminent gentlemen of the 
faculty, to whom the public at large are accustomed to 
jook for the right stuff, or for the best remedies. 

In this state of our pharmacy, oceasional errors in 
the sale or distribution of dangerous articles, we confess, 
may have possibly occurred from neglect or want of 
skill, and they are much to be lamented; but we assert, 
without fear of being contradicted, that they are not 
more frequent than in Paris, London, or Edinburgh, 
where pharmacy, as a profession, is scientific, exclusive, 
and privileged. Furthermore, in a country like this, 
our numerous presses are the first heralds and trumpetcrs 
of any thing that is against law, principle, and common 
sense: every singular or unfortunate occurrence is Im- 
mediately published, to be handed about as a subject of 
censure, of caution. and of exposure; the first punish- 
ment unavoidably to be suffered by whomseever deserves 
it, and which establishes character in business, or de- 
stroys it for ever. 

lt may be objected, however, that a great number of 
remedies, recipes, or formule already approved and 
adopted by us in private practice, cannot be easily pro- 
cured from our shops, while medical and publie authority 
segleets to attribute and inyest the profession of pharmacy 
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with the just degree of confidence it deserves, and that 
reliance on its operation which would always afford en- 
eouraging emolument. ‘True, and the public could then 
atany time be accommodated with all possible alexiphar- 
maces, alexiters, panaceas, confections, &c. but these are 
no more important for the cure of diseases than alloyed 
coins in the box of alms. As for necessary prescriptions 
in practice, every physician in this country is generally 
supplied with his private pharmacy, made up aceording 
to the wants and callings of his own patients ; to which 
he can resort at pleasure, from receipts and formule of 
which he is the best judge. 

Such is the state of pharmacy in this and other large 
cities of the United States, and with little difference 
throughout the country. Hence many European visitors 
express some astonishment at what they think a neg- 
lect of an important branch of the healing art; and 
infer from it that we are still in the infancy of useful 
and scientific institutions. It is, however, very plain, 
ibat having commenced our political and social carecr 
precisely at the period of an enlightened age, and when 
natural philosophy and chemistry afforded to the healing 
art better remedies, exploding one half at least of the 
old pharmaceutic compounds, it was not to be expected 
that we should have given existence to the rejected forms 
of a profession, and to more than its practical and limited 
results, which are to remain under the sole control of 
medical science. 

Dapuaxcia, Tenenum, medela, pharmacy, teaches how 
i@ procure and prepare those substances, simple or 
compound, which the healing art prescribes or recom- 
mends; and so far it had a very extensive dominion, 
when a multitude of poisonous, or inert or disgusting 
ingredients, when Luman bones, dead and fried animals, 
and the album grecum itself were articles of the mate- 
ria medica. Its control progressively diminished, in 
proportion to the acquired knowledge of substances bet- 
ter analyzed, and of diseases better defined. During 
the most flourishing era of pharmacy, that is, in old 
times, natural philosophy and chemistry were little and 
seldom cultivated, and it belonged exclusively to phar- 
macy to direct its researches of mineral preparations 
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and metallic oxyds, saline compositions, and acids, &e. 
Hence an apothecary must be initiated to practical 
chemistry. But nothing did then contribute more to 
accumulate innumerable materials in apothecaries’ shops, 
until the middle of the last century, than the belief in 
antidotal powers inherent to various substanees of the 
three kingdoms of nature to cure all possible diseases 
that could afflict mankind. Thus bilious or stony concre- 
tions, or bezoars found in the intestines of different ani- 
mals, were certain antidotes against poisons and plague. 
There were nests of birds which, made into cataplasins, 
could impart vigour and strength to an exhausted patient. 
Vipers and reptiles of all kinds had various renowned 
properties against their respective banes. We have our- 
selves seen large quantities of insects, oniscus asellus, le 
cloporte, which abounds in cellars and rotten wood, 
carefully dried and stored up in apothecary shops for 
use and daily demands to dissolve and disperse hard 
tumours. When the notion of specific virtue and efficacy 
extended to plants, pharmacy could not take charge of 
the whole stock, and she divided it with the herbalists, 
an auxiliary class, which dispenses specific remedies 
much like our Indian root doctors. 

Medicines accumulated by the ignorance and credulity 
of all ages and nations, under the imposing authority and 
mysteries of pharmacy, have accrued to the amazing 
number of four thousand ; and it must have been a vast 
business indeed to undertake, as a profession, the art 
of preparing them into various liquid or solid forms, 
methodically designated by appropriate names of exv- 
tracts, Piisans, juleps. emulsions, lohochs, jellies and em- 
brocatious, &e. ‘Vhese have been sometimes aliered from 
the mode prescribed or adopted for the exhibition of the 
remedy, as cataplusm, fomentation, fumigation, epithem, 
enema, and liniment. More durable and palatable forms 
were also found necessary, powders. pills, lozenges, bo- 
luses, trochises, and also confections, preserves, elixirs, 
robs, and tinctures. But, omitting a long catalogue of 
ointmentes and plasters, of cevates, pomatums, balsams, 
oils, and many other officinal topics, we will offer a few 
remarks on the complicated compounds, ealled elecluaries 
These were devised with great art to unite together 
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substances of opposite natures. such as gems and ani- 
nal gelatine, clays and evab-shells with gold, aromatic 
roots and leaves with gums, or with rosin, iron, and 
wine. Such were the confection of hyacinth, the the 
riaca-Andromacci, the theriaca celestial, the diascor- 
dium of Fracastorius, the Mithridateof Damocrates, the 
sublime orvietan, orvielanum prestantius, &c. &c. It 
would be difficult to comprehend why so much time 
and labour, why so many component substances as se 
venty or eighty, very expensive, because difficult to pro- 
eure, could be thought necessary in any one of the above 
preparations; but we remark that their classical and 
imposing names prove the delusion of trusting to such a 
motley assemblage of remedial ingredients, unknown to 
the historical ages referred to, and also because they 
were absurdly held up as specific antidotes of many op- 
posite complaints, thereby answering epposite indica- 
tions ; that they were thought to be of incorruptible na- 
ture, although mostly composed of animal and vegetable 
substances. ‘Their whole fabric rests, therefore, upon 
ignorance and superstitious belief, unfortunately too 
long aceredited by the masters and adepts of pharmacy. 
In offering these remarks we have not only in view 
ihe attribution to pharmacy of its real limits and utility, 
more particularly in this country, but we wish young 
readers to be guarded against the erroneous views of 
that science which, in our days, are imported from the 
European side of the Atlantic in recent and voluminous 
publications, calculated to reinstate the farrago and de- 
ceptions of the old pharmacy.* Many recent treatises, 
however, have severally contributed to confine it within 
the proper bounds of an useful and practical science ; 
but even in these} there is such a superfiuity of materials, 
that we now rejoice to have it in our power to prove that 
fewer remedies and compounded medicines are necessary, 
than has yet been admitted, to oppose and arrest the 
phalanx of human diseases. ‘The Pharmacopeia of the 


* Vide Traité de Pharmacie Theoritique et Pratique, &e. Par J. J 
Virey, Pharmacien en Chef de PHospital de Paris. 2 vols. in 8vo 
1027 pages. 

{ The London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Philadelphia Pharmaco 
By J. R. Coxe, M.A. &e 
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New-York Hospital, now under consideration, we trust 
will prove a demonstration of this assertion. 

Whatever may be the merit of this work, we wish to 
adduee it as a fair experiment to prove the sufficiency 
aud veal utility, simplicity and economy of one of the 
most abridged catalogues of pharmaceutie preparations. 
ft further shows that pharmacy, as it remains aceredited 
among many nations, is but fictitious, being composed 
eomparatively of innumerable articles of materia medica 
and compounds, which, to say the least, are inert or 
doubtful, superflueus or quesiionable in point of efficacy. 
‘That there is ne substance, aggregate, or composition of 
ingredients to be retained as antidotes, or to be preferred 
as more effeetual in answering medical indications to 
any of those that are selected in this practical and ju- 
dicious record. 

It will not be suspected that parsimony has thus hed 
to the adoption ef a smaller number of remedies, when 
it is considered that the Hospital ef New-York is lihe- 
rally endowed, and that yearly legislative provisions 
olace its expenditures beyond the necessity of occasional 
ollections. Nor will itbe said that the number of pa- 
tients admitted into that imstitution ts limited, while 
the vearly reports submitted to the public prove it to 
amount to nearly Gwe thousand, [En short, no systematio 
plan, no spirit of novelty could govern the compilation 
of the present Plharinacopeia, which is the work of niae 
eminent and experienced physicians and surgeons, pro- 
fessors in diflerent branches of medicine aud natural 
philosophy, whese public prescriptions eannot be deemed 
in the least incensisient with their private practice. 

The Pharmacopeia Nosocomii Neo-Eboracensis con- 
tains, as a first part, concise and preliminary heads, 
or explanatory intreductions, on weights, measures, 
terms of abbreviation, and of divections for collecting 
or preserving vegetable substanees; with aa exposition 
of the various degrees of diet adepted in the Hospital, 
and of their materia medica, ameunting in the whele 
io one hundred and seventy-five artieles. Of these we 
may justly observe, that although our pages could 
not contain all that is neglected or rejected, yet we 
find, amongst that number, calor, glacies, nix et aqua, 
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or caloric, ice, snow, and water; than which nothing 
should sooner rank in materia medica. The second 
part is of prescriptions and formule as they are used 
and adopted in the Hospital; two hundred and sixty in 
number, and all with their respective Latin and English 
names; each of these, however, that require it, is an- 
nounced with its respective pharmaceutical direetion for 
composition, This book is, therefore, calculated to be- 
come a safe guide, in the hands of proper persons, 
having materials and utensils, to supply or renew the 
pharmacy of one of the largest Hospitals in the United 
States. ‘The third part of the work contains tables of 
all remedia} substances or ingredients, with their pro- 
portionate doses, and they are so arranged as to enable 
the reader to find any article by the ancient or present 
technical or English name, immediately on the first co- 
lumn. 

While we rejoice at any literary or scientific undertak 
ing, caleulated to divest pharmacy of doubtful remedies 
superfluous formule, and of all ancient and modern errors, 
we, nevertheless, approve of many parmaceutical com- 
pounds, which, for ebvious motives, are not introduced 
in the present work; and yet we think it deserves to be 
recommended as a model to all public institutions, and 
as a useful guide to active and laborious practitioners. 


—— =< 
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Florula Bostoniensis. By Jacon Bicetow, M.D. syo. 
pp- 268. Boston. Cummings & Ililliard. 1814. 


A Synopsis of the Genera of American Plants, accord. 
ing to the latest Improvements, @c. 12mo0. pp. 167. 
Georgetown, D.C. Carter. 1814. 


Flora Americe Septentrionalis. By Frepericnx Porsu. 
With twenty-four Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
White, Cochrane, & Co. 1814. 


Reduction of all the Genera of Plants contained in the 
Catalogus Plantarum America Septentrionalis of the 
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fate Dr. Muntensere, to the natural Families of 
M. De Jussiev’s System, &c. 8vo. pp. 16. Phila- 
delphia. Conrad. 1815. 


OTANICAL taste and knowledge have lately made 

unusual progress in the United States. In addition 
io the original essays and reviews on vegetable subjects, 
inserted in the several volumes of our work, we have 
now before us four other important publications that 
are worthy of particular and respectful notice. 


I. The learned and ingenious lecturer on materia 
medica and botany in Harvard university is the author 
of one of the works now under consideration. He found, 
during 1815 and 1814, that the study of plants had be- 
come more frequent and fashionable than formerly. A 
greater attendance of students was observed. ‘There 
was more inclination to read books on that branch of 
natural history. There were but few in the market, 
and booksellers were applied to in vain to supply the 
demand. It was desirable to seize so favourable an op- 
portunity. Dr. Bigelow. offered them a manual of the 
science. With this they ean make excursions through 
the woods and fields around Boston, and return in- 
structed as to the aspect, character, and description of 
the vegetables growing there. A correct catalogue 
might have answered the purpose; but the author has 
expanded it into an elementary treatise. He believes if 
may serve as a tolerable specimen of the botany of the 
whole New-England states, and particularly of the ma- 
ritime plants. None are inserted except such as were 
found growing spontaneously. or in their wild state. 
Those which thrive only under cultivation are omitted, 
and among them numerous domesticated trees and 
shrubs. 

In executing his task, the author has adhered to the 
twenty-four classes of the sexual system. ‘The gencric 
characters are prefixed to each class. ‘The specific 
marks hawe been derived from the best authorities. The 
whole has been translated into Engtish, and enriched 
with the principal synonyma of the more modern bo- 
tanists, and with the amendments which Dr. B. has 
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found ii necessary to make. "The filices ave the only 
order of the erypiogamia which he has described. We 
hope he will treat of the musci, hepatica, alga, lichenes, 
and fungi in his next edition. 

"Though more especially mtended for practical use in 
Massachusetts, the work may answer the purpose of in- 
struction in other places, 


A neat and excellent compendium of botanical 
science was prepared by O. Rich, Esq. and published in 
4814. in the District of Columbia. This is disposed, 
according to the latest improvements, on the Linnean 
method. The new geneva of Michaux and others aro 
introduced. It is calculated to be a text-book for be- 
ginners in the seience, enabling them, when a plant is 
presented, to refer it to the proper class, order, and 
genus. In a modest advertisement, the author informs 
the reader, that his litde work is offered as a pocket 


companion to those who, having studied the elements of 


hetany, wish to become acquainted with the many beau- 
tiful plants they may meet with m thetr walks, and to fa- 


cilitate their researches in more voluminous works. Hf 


it shovld serve fo assist the memory of the more erudite 
botanist. when on excursions, wherein from their size 
he might be deprived of the use of books of greater 
importance, the compiler declares his intention will be 
completely answered, his only desire being to be useful. 
Hie adopts the alteration of those modern botanists 
who abolish the class of Polyadelphia; the genera be- 
longing to it are placed in the thirteenth class, called 
Polyandria. Influenced by the spirit of what he deems 
necessary reform, he reduees the whole class of Poly- 
zamia; and removes the numerous families it formerly 
ontained, to more appropriate places, as, for example, 
some to Vriandria. soine to Pentandria, some (o [exan- 
dria. seme to Octandria, some to Dodecandvia, some to 
Moneecia, and, Jastly, seme to Dicecia. All the Crypto- 
gamous families are included, and distributed under the 
several orders of ferns, niusses, liverworts, flags, lichens. 
and mushrooms. 
The person who seeks an acquaintance with this 
branch of nateval history, ought to be thankful that he 
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iuvas the benefit of the present work. It is a most excel- 
lent guide to the scicnee as far as the genera. Indeed, 
for the United States, we know not of any introductory 
work that equals it in convenience, correetness, and ex- 
tent. We understand that Mr. R. has accepted the ex- 
ecutive appointment of consul for Valentiain Spain. He 
has left a valuable epitome of botany for his fellow 
citizens. We wish him health and prosperity in his 
European abode. 













Hf. An article of intelligence in our vol. xvi. p. 424, 
announced that Mr. Pursh was eceupied in preparing a 
great work on American botany. ‘That publication, in 
iwo large octavos, with figures of twenty-four plants, 
either new, or not susceptible of cultivation, has reached 
us. 

We have been ever mindful of books which treat of 
American vegetables. In our sixth volume is an ana- 
ivsis of Michaux’s History of American Oaks, p. 64— 
70. Oar eighth volume. p, 594—395, contains a review of 
his Flora of North-America. The first Catalogue of 
the ixlgin Garden, near New-York, was noticed in vel. 
x. p. 209. Dr. C. W. Eddy’s List of Plants growing on 
Long-Island, was printed m vol. xi. p. 125131. The 

singsess Garden, near Philadelphia, was mentioned in 
our vol. xi. p. 302—305 3 and its catalogue in vol. xii. 
p. 39%. “The second edition of the Hortus Ejginensis in 
vol. xiv. p. S573—379. The Botanieal Lectures delivered 
in the University at Cambridge were considered in vol. 
xv. p. S7TO—376, In vol, xvi. p. 420-—+24, there are yet 
other getices of American botany. Muhleaberg’s ela- 
borate Catalogue of the native and nataralized Plants 
of North America, was reviewed and reeommended in 
vol. xvii. p. 156—t58. Besides, we have given histories, 
: descriptions, aad figures of different plants in our sae- 
¥ eessive voluines ; such, for example, as the Yanthorhiza 

Tinctoria, by Uv. Woodhouse, in vol. v. p. 159—164 ; 

of the Scutellaria Galericulata, by Robert Bowne, Esq. 

vol. xiv. p. 252258; of the Frasera Carolinensis, by 

Dr. Hildreth, vol. xv. p. 426—128; and various other 

pieces of oviginal information; among which we men 
tion the papers of C. S. Ralinesque, Esq. Dr. Mitchill’s 
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Discourse to the New-York Historical Society, contain. 
ing a chronological and critical aceount of the men and 
hooks that relate to American Botany, from Oviedo, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, to Muhlenberg, 
afier the commencement of the nineteenth, was printed 
in the second volume of the collections made by that re- 
spectable body. 

The present publication of Mr. Parsh is a great per 
formance for the botanists of our country, and for all 
that are desirous of an acquaintance with its vegetables. 
He came from Dresden, in Prussia, in 1799, and after 
upwards of eleven years spent in botanical pursuits, he 
returned to Europe in 1811. He brought with him a 
proficiency in botany which few persons have equalled, 
and an ardour that no individual has surpassed. He has 
enjoyed great opportunities of gathering information 
from the wise and the jearned. He has observed the 
herbariums where dried plants were preserved, and the 
hills and dates covered with living ones. All the stores 
of intelligence furnished by books and libraries were 
open, and, as far as he wished, appropriated to him. 
En addition to these advantages, he, with a perspicacity 
of genius fostered by experience, beheld much with his 
own eyes, and coliected much with his own hands. 

‘Thus prepared, he reerossed the ocean, and landed in 
Great-Britain. From the distinguished botanists in and 
around London, he received patronage and eneourage- 
ment. They honoured him with conversations, they 
opened to him their museums, they displayed their spe- 
cimens and drawings; and, in short, they afforded the 
most liberal assistance in furthering his design. Nothing 
could exceed the generous spirit of the gentlemen to 
whom he applied, nor the means they possessed of gra- 
tifving his wishes to the uttermost. 

Thus Mr. Pursh availed himself of every advantage 
that the United States and England afforded him. His 
Flora, therefore, is to be considered as the most complete 
and correct body of information extant upon the subject 
of which it treats. It embraces all that his predecessors 
have done, and the whole which his own diligence and 
perspicacity have achieved. In a word, it is, for the 
present, and will eontinue to be so, until, in process of 
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(ime, a more finished work of the same kind shall ap- 
pear, the book of highest authority and reference by all 
manner of persons learning or teaching the botany of 
North-America. 

In executing this laborious task, the auther has made 
several alterations in the Linnean arrangement. ‘The 
elasses Dodecandria and Polyadelphia are abolished, and 
their genera distributed among the other classes. ‘The 
classes Monecia, Diecia, and Polygamia, have been 
consolidated into a single class, under the new name of 
DicLiniA; comprehending all the species under the 
three orders of Segregatw, Amentacew, and Conifere. 
He has pursued the class of Cryptogamia no further 
(han the order of the Filices; which he divides into five 
sections, to wit, Gonoplerides, Schismatopterides, Filices 
(proper), Stachyopterides, aud Hydropterides. ‘The re- 
maining orders of Musci, Alge, and Fungi, are reserved 
for a distinet performance, at some convenient future 
day, with the necessary figures and illustrations. 

As to nomenclature, he has followed that of WitpE- 
now’s Species Plantarum, and Micuwavux’s Flora Boreali 
Americana, as nearly as possible, changing an old esta- 
blished name only when a better one could be found, 
sanctioned by sound authority. He condemns the wanton 
introduction of new names, and blames Michaux the 
younger for his frequent and unnecessary transgressions 
of this rule, in his otherwise valuable treatise on the 
forest trees of North-America. 

In many instances the specifie characters have been 
modelled anew, or altered as far as was deemed neces- 
sary. In some of the more intricate genera, the specific 
characters, for the sake of perspicuity, have been ex- 
tended to a rather unusual length. 

The pages have not been filled with a superfluity of 
synonyms contained in the other books; but those of a 
modern date have been presented to the reader as im- 
portant illustrations, 

As certain species were peculiarly interesting to the 
botanist, rare of occurrence, or difficult to cultivate, 
Mr. P. has made a seleetion of some of the more ex- 
quisite, and caused them to be figured for the embellish. 
ment of his yolumes. 
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‘The tables of anomalous flowers at the end of the 
work, will be found eminently serviceable to younger 
botanists, as will likewise the double Latin and Engtish 
index. Indeed. all of them will matevially assist the 
recollection and research of adepts in the science. Ina 
supplement are contained, among other matters, deserip- 
tions of the new species discovered in upper Louisiana 
by Mr. John Bradbury; and notes and remarks on the 
Sherardian Herbarium in the university of Oxford, 
which Mr. P. considers the most complete collection of 
American plants extant. 


IV. A pamphlet was printed during the last year, at 
Philadelphia, for the use of the gentlemen who attended 
the course ef clementary and philosophical botany in 
that city during 1815. It is ascribed to the learned and 
intelligent Dr. Correa de Serra. 

It being the opinion of that distinguished naturalist, 
that the Genera Plantarum Secundum Ordines Naturales, 
&ec. of M. De Jussieu is an indispensable work, he has 
attempted to remedy, in some degree, the scarcity in 
America of publications relative to the natural families 
of plants, by reducing the genera contained in the cata- 
logue of Muhlenberg (o their corresponding and proper 

laces in the natural method of the French Professor. 
As many of the American genera were not found in the 
system of Jussieu, the worthy and experienced author 
of the present tract has, in conformity to Mr. J.’s prin- 
ciples, reduced them all to their respective families. 

It is agreeable to be hereby enabled, in the most quick 
and easy manner, to know whether a plant belongs to 
the series of 4. ACoTYLEDONES, Whose seeds are desti- 
tute of lobes; 2. MonocoTYLEDONES, whose seeds have 
each a single lobe; or, 3. DicoryLEDoNES, whose seeds 
respectively are furnished with two lobes ; and to aseer- 
tain as readily the natural family of which it is a mem- 
ber. The cultivators of botanical science owe Dr. C. 
a sentiment of high respect for the facility he has af 
forded to their pursuits. And as far as we understand 
their feeling on the subject of the present publication, 
we consider ourselves authorized to make him an ex- 
pression of our thanks. 





— 
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A Case of Hernia, in which both the urinary Bladder 
and Intestine had passed through the Ring of the right 
external oblique Muscle: Read before the Medical So- 
ciety of the City and County of New-York, at their 
quarterly Meeting, October 2d, 1815. By Dr. James 
L. Puetps, and communicated by him and Dr. LYMAN 
SpatpinG to the Editors. (With a Plate.) 













N the 16th of March, 1815, I was called to visit a 
gentleman about eighty years of age, labouring 
under symptoms of strangulated hernia. On inquiry it 
appeared that he had been subject to bernia for about 
fonrteen years, and that it made its appearance without 
any assignable cause. When the tumour was first ob- 
served, it was not larger than a walnut, and could be 
easily reduced. As the tumour increased in size, it 

radually extended into the upper part of the scrotum, 
, and of late years eould not be wholly reduced. Fre- 
quently, when an effort was made to void urine, the 
tumour was rendered tense by that fluid passing into it ; 
in which case pressure on the tumour became necessary, 
im order to discharge the entire contents of the bladder. 
The tumour, by the natural contraction of that part of 
the bladder which remained within the pelvis, would 
generally become distended with urine when the patient 
was so situated as not to be able to make water soon 
after the first calls of nature. When the tumour had 
become thus distended, he found it utterly impossible, 
by the usual efforts, to void more than a few drops of 
v water ; but if it was pressed upward by the hand, the 
urine would start from the penis involuntarily, and, if 
the pressure were not relaxed, would continue to flow, 
m full stream, until the whole was discharged. When- 
ever the tumour was considerably distended, it gave 
some uneasiness, but before the present time the patient 
had never found an utter impossibility to expel the urine. 
Vat. 5. an 
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nor had he experienced any symptoms of strangulated 
hernia. 

In the morning the patient had walked more than half 
a mile, when he was alarmed with a swelling of the 
tumour, attended with unusual symptoms. There was 
more pain than common in the part, sickness at stomach, 
prostration of strength, and a total inability to pass any 
quantity of urine, even with all the forec the patient 
could employ by pressure upon the tumour, although 
there were occasionally involuntary discharges of a small 
quantity, slightly tinged with blood. 

The patient had vomited several times, and com- 
plained of considerable pain, extending from the scro- 
tum along the belly to the stomach, and also to the 
back. ‘The symptoms being urgent, I took about twelve 
ounees of blood, and called Dr. Spalding in consulta- 
tien. 

From the preceding history of the case we were led to 
consider ita hernia of the urinary bladder, attended with 
some peculiarity of circumstances. We were not, how- 
ever, well assured that an incarceration of the bladder 
would produce all the symptoms of strangulated intes- 
tine. 

On examination we found the scrotum enlarged to the 
size of two fists, discoloured, and tender to the touch. 
‘The tumour was of an orbicular form, and oeveupied the 
posterior part of the scrotum, pressing backward very 
much upen the perineum, and inelining a little to the 
right side. ‘The right testicle was on the anterior sur- 
tance of the tumour ; the left on the anterior, superior, 
and left side ; both loose, vaecilating, and wholly uneon- 
nected with it. The patient was corpulent, and the 
whole region of the pubes covered with a large fold of 
fat. Vhe tumour was considerably hard, but had none 
of that doughy feel characteristic of hernia, neither had 
it all the elasticity of hydrocele. 


| Here follows the narrative of the treatment by which 
ali grave and dangerous symptoms of the case were as 
proper ly counteracted as they had been well judged and 
foreseen. Catheterisin, bleeding, and attempts at reduc- 
tion by the taxis, were resorted to, several times without 
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effect, and the patient died on the third day afier stran- 
gulation had commenced. } 


The dissection was begun in the manner we had pro- 
posed to perform an operation. 

There appeared to have been a slight degree of stric- 
ture upon the tumour, by some circular ligamentary 
bands, just without the ring of the external oblique 
muscle. At the ring the stricture was as complete as 
is usual in serotal hernia. For an inch ‘or more below 
the ring, the tumour adhered firmly to the surrounding 
parts. The probe-pointed bistory was introduced at the 
upper angle of the ring, on the point of the finger, tak- 
ing care to keep on the outside and below the spermatic. 
cord, which occupied this part of the ring. It was di- 
vided about as much as is usual in the operation for 
hernia. On slight pressure upon the tumour a gurgling 
noise was heard. 

The tumour was separated from its adhesions near the 
ving by the knife and fingers. At its strangulated part 
it was about an inch in diameter. ‘The external and 
internal oblique muscles were both perfectly sound, 

The tumour consisted of two distinct saes or cavities ; 
the one fermed by the peritoneum, the ether by the 
urinary bladder. ‘The peritoneal sac, when the tumour 
was so placed as to correspond with its position while 
attached to the body, was on the anterior side. Within 
the peritoneal sac was found a small loop of intestine, 
not more than an inch in length. The whole calibre or 
circumference of this loop did not appear to have been 
strangulated. Mortification had already commenced on 
the strangulated portion, which was on the convex side 
of the intestine, while the mesenteric side was by far 
less affected. 

The peritoneal sac was about four inches in length, 
and extended nearly to the lower extremity of the tu- 
mour. It was very strait at the strictured part, and 
contained a little bloody serum. ‘The peritoneal surface 
of the sac was of a livid colour, and corrugated or 
plaited very much indeed, resembling the virgin vagina. 
from this corrugated structure, and from the sides of 
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the sac below the stricture being in contact, it was per- 
fectly evident that the intestine had never been at the 
bottom. Indeed, the capacity of the sac would not ad- 
mit of this; for when the index finger was thrust to the 
bottom, it was so closely embraced, that some force was 
necessary to withdraw it. The walls of the sac were 
fieshy, and, at the lower extremity, nearly half an inch 
thick. 

The pouch formed by the bladder was on the posterior 
side of the tumour, laying behind the sae formed by the 
peritoneum. ‘The pouch was five inches in length, ex- 
tending below the peritoneal sac, quite to the bottom of 
the tumour. It contained about a gill of bloody urine, 
but of a capacity, when full, to hold more than a pint. 
The mucous, or inner membrane of the bladder, which 
lined the pouch, being unfolded and spread out, mea- 
sured more than six inches in circuit, at the place where 
it had been divided, in separating the tumour from the 
body. The mucous membrane of that part of the blad- 
der which formed the pouch, had its usual appearance, 
except that in sundry places there were organic lesions, 
some of which resembled bands of a ligamentous struc- 
ture, and others appeared similar to the lacunz of the 
urethra. Into one of these, which was situated on the 
posterior side of the pouch, a large probe entered with 
ease more than an inch. On laying open the cavity, it 
was found to be a sac, which would have contained more 
than an ounce of fluid. From the superior part of this 
cavity arose two canals of the size of a probe, which 
ran up, side by side, about three inches, both terminating 
separately in a cul-de-sac, although they communicated 
with each other just before their termination. At their 

int of termination an adhesion had taken place be- 
tween two folds of the mucous membrane. Immediately 
above this adhesion, at the place where the tumour had 
been separated from the body, the two canals were again 
seen running downwards, and in a direction correspond- 
ing with those on the other side of ‘he adhesion. Most 

robably these canals, as well as the small cavity con- 
nected with them, were formed by folds of the mucous 
membrane of the bladder adhering together. This con- 
clusion is well supported by the tact, that the cavity and 
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canals, as well as the pouch itself, weve completely lined 
with this membrane. 

Surrounding the mucous membrane of the bladder 
were distinctly seen bundles of muscular fibres, running 
in a longitudinal direction, and interspersed with much 
eellular substanee. An adventitious membrane of a de- 
licate structure, which might be split into many lamella, 
enveloped the peritoneal sae, the pouch of the bladder, 
and all the fat surrounding them, giving form te the 
tumour. 

This case of hernia probably oceurred in the follow- 
ing manner : 

The anterior part of the body of the urinary bladder 
is not covered by the peritoneum. Previous to the com- 
mencement of this affection, the bladder must have been 
so much distended with urine as to have raised that part 
ef it which has no peritoneal coat up to the abdominal 
ring, and in doing so, must have pushed before it the 
peritoneum which lined the abdominal muscles, and thus 
have denuded the inside of the ring of the peritoneal 
covering. 

A portion of the anterior side ef the body of the 
bladder was first protruded, and afterwards the fundus, 
with its peritoneal coat, drawn down. We should then 
have the pouch formed by the bladder on the posterior 
side of the tumour, and extending lower than the peri- 
toneal sac; which last would be on the anterior side, 
but not surrounding the bladder. 

The broad extended surface of the peritoneum which 
eovers the fundus of the bladder, must have been much 
plaited to aecommodate itself to so strait a passage, 
and by remaining in so confined a situation. ‘The ureters 
and vasa deferentia lay on the posterior side of the blad- 
der, therefore the spermatic cord must be found on the 
anterior side of the tumour. 

The intestine, for the first time, passed into the sac 
formed by the peritoneum the day the patient was at- 
tacked with symptoms of strangulation. 

By the above solution of the ease we shall be able te 
explain all the symptoms which arose in its progress ; 
viz. the inability to make water; the urine flowing into 
the pouch involuntarily by the natural efforts to expel 
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it; and its involuntary discharge by pressure upon the 
tumour. The symptoms of strangulation proceeded from 
the incarcerated intestine.* 


\ 


Explanation of the Plate. 


Fic. 1. Represents an incision through the integuments 
down to the ring of the right external oblique mus- 
cle, exposing to view the hernial sac, dissected from 
the scrotum and contiguous parts. 

A. The hernial tumour. 
B. The right testicle. 
C. The ring of the external oblique muscle. 

Fic. 2. Represents a lateral section of the abdomen and 
pelvis passing through the ring of the right exter- 
nal oblique muscle, and through the centre of the 
hernial tumour and bladder. 

A. The right testicle. 

B. Uhe peritoneal sac, containing, at its upper part, 
the strangulated intestine. 

C. The pouch formed from the bladder, 

D. The part of the bladder within the pelvis. 

E. The rectum. 

F. The peritoneum, with its inflections. 

G. The strangulated intestine. 


* “ The cystic hernia.—l introduce this subject merely to give my 
reasons for not at present proceeding to describe the disease. Ail. 
though I have seen it in the living body, I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of dissecting any one who had this complaint; and there are 
several circumstances in its anatomy which are by no means clear in 
the descriptions of it which I have read. If an opportunity presents 
itself of my dissecting this disease, I will give a description of it in 
the form of an appendix to this work, and shall only here add, that 
i have seen the complaint twice in the living subject, forming ingui- 
nal hernia.” A. Cooper's chapter on Cystic Hernia. 
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A Case of Perforation of the Stomach, obstructed by a 
large Tumour, and affording Power of Digestion. By 
Fevix Pascaris, M.D. Read before the Medical So- 
ciety of the City and County of New-York, at their 
anniversary Meeting, July 1, 1816. 


NSTANCES of perforation of the stomach were no- 
ticed by ancient medical writers as the result only of 
accidental wounds or of poison. Mortgagni and Van- 
derviel described them, however, as the effect of ulcer- 
ation of that viseus, and discriminated this lesion, which 
is peculiarly productive of tumours and excrescences, 
from that which is oceasioned by poison. 

Further researches on morbid anatomy in modern 
times have been the means of other observations which 
as yet had eseaped the attention of physiologists, namely, 
ihe spontaneous perforation of the stomach, as it were 
from slow or sudden corrosion of its coats and particles. 
It is ascertained that a powerful but imperfectly defined 
cause may produce this phenomenon, without the agency 
of external means, or of poisons, even in the short space 
of afew hours. ‘That cause was investigated by John 
Hunter with ingenuity; its truth or evidence, however, 
remains unsatisfactory and inconsistent in many physio- 
logical points of argument, being founded on the opinion 
that an intense and morbid state of the gastric liquor, 
in certain diseases, is capable of corroding the coats of 
the stomach before and after death, when it has lost its 
vitality or power of reaction. 

However difficult, and even incomprehensible this hy- 
pothesis, with its inference, may appear, faets are not 
wanting seemingly to prove it; for persons who mani- 
fested no cause of disease before a violent death, have 
been examined after it, whose stomach was found pev- 
forated or ruptured. 

So much has been said of the sympathies of the sto- 
mach with the brain and the nerves, with the uterus 
and the skin, and of the influence of various diseases 
on its functions, that, were we to enumerate all the 
books written on that subject, I would think it a fair 
conclusion to state that it isa centre of action, power. 
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sympathies, and metastases. The stomach also may 
sometimes concentrate all diseases that possibly may exist 
in the system; that, all at onee, it is then struck with 
death, mortification. sphacelus, &e. This idea would do 
away the perplexing doubts we must entertain about the 
intense eausticity of the gastrie liquor. Be it so or not, 
the only remark which, in 4 practical point of view, is 
interesting to us all, is the rule now sufficiently esta- 
blished in medieal jurispradence, never to admit the 
perforation of the stomach as a preof of murder by 
poison. We find it recorded in the Journal de Medicine 
of Paris. of 1815, that the body of a young lady who 
died after a few hours illness, by the effect of poison, 
as it was suspeeted by an eminent physician, was imme- 
diately examined, under the authority of publie inquest. 
Her stomach was perforated in two places, through 
which a few grains of currants which she had ate in the 
evening had passed into the abdominal cavity. No ves- 
tige was found of any deleterious substance ; nor was it 
probable that any person had made an attempt against 
her life, as seven hours only had elapsed from the time 
of her appearing in her ordinary state of health. 

A remarkable case came before the assizes of Liver- 
pool five or six years ago: it was that of a woman who 
died suddenly in a boarding house, where she was sup- 
posed to have been poisoned with a view of procuring 
abortion. During and after the coroner’s inquest, in- 
considerate and premature impressions were authorized 
by many eminent physicians, and directed against the 
keeper of the house ; but what is more regretted to have 
taken place in an enlightened state of society, the per- 
forated stomach of that woman. and her diseased uterus, 
ud been handed about from Liverpool to London, and 
back again, for the express purpose of collecting, among 
medical men, authorities enough to support the charge 
against a murderer. 

‘the defendant was of course presumed to be the per- 
petrator of it, and he surely would have been convicted, 
had not Dr. Carson, of the city of Liverpool, (a name 
to be held up with pleasure and respect) by an eloquent 
demonstration in court, proved that the autopsic report 
ef the coroner, signed by so many celebrated names, 
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was grossly deficient, and that a spontaneous disease was 
far more probably the cause of the appearances on the 
stomach and the uterus, than any poisonous ingredient. 
An innocent victim of error and prejudice was thus 
wrested from an ignominious death by the help of 
medical seience. 

The ease of perforated stomach, to which we now re. 
quest some attention, is that of a male subject, nearly 
thirty years of age, as it will offer different cireum- 
stanees and views in addition to those already noticed. 
It is of little importance whether it originated from a 
spontaneous cause or from poison. The latter is indeed 
more probable, because the sufferer was an industrieu= 
painter and glazier by trade, who must have been ex- 
posed to an accidental introduction of arsenical or other 
deleterious matter into the stomaeh. It is a facet that 
he lived five or six years with it; that however great 
his misery could have been, he had suflicient power of 
digestion; and that an immense large tumour in the ea- 
vity of the stomach was the process itself of restoration, 
with which a provident nature had indeed protracted his 
life. 

The case was shown to me in April, 1806, by the late 
Dr. Joshua E. R. Birch, and afterwards to Dr. William 
Hamersley, professor of clinical practice in the college 
of physicians and surgeons of New-York. It was with 
little hope of any useful speculation on the diagnosis or 
treatment of the complaint. Besides the actual emacia- 
tion of the subject, who appeared averse to every kind 
of food or medicines, and who had arrived at an 
alarming stage of illness through a long continuance of 
vomitings, of pains, and of failure of all remedies, he 
now presented a very singular symptom of aneurisin, 
difficult to trace, probably of the aorta; a strong beat 
was felt on the pit of the stomach; it was synchro- 
nous to arterial pulsations: and, although it had not 
that characteristic fremitus of aneurismatic tumours, it 
extended much on both sides, and was easily perceived 
even by the eye. Shortly after several consultations 
and conjectures on our parts, and various suggestions of 
remedies little depended upon, Mr. Bullock died, and, 
as it may be supposed, the cadayerie examination be- 

Von. 5. 37 
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came the only relief of the long anxiety which humanity 
and medical speculations had so often exeited. It was 
kindly permitted by the children of the deceased, and 
performed on the sth of May, 1516, in presence of 
Professor Hamersley, and other professional gentle 
men. 

We first opened the breast by raising the sternum, a: 
we expected to find in it the principal appearances or 
origin of arterial (amour. Except, however, an extra- 
ordinary elevation of the diaphragm. and protrusien of 
ihe pericardium, as from pressure under it, and im the 
abdomen. nothing material was perceived, when we pro 
ceeded to the division of the linea alba, and reversion 
of the abdominal integuments. ‘The stomach was iinme. 
diately seen to proteude from under the edge of the liver, 
and over the great areh of the colon, behind which i¢ 
should have been. Tt was much distended, and one third 
larger than natural, hard to the touch. of a red cast; 
is vasa brevia were turgid and enlarged, and by pres- 
sure it was found to adhere slightly to the omen- 
tum and colon: but, parting from these surfaces, a large 
aperture, of the size of a dollar. with indented edges, 
was discovered underneath. This was. however. ob- 
structed at the depti of hialf an inch by some solid and 
whitish substance, moist with red sanies. The whole 
body of the stomach being therefore the a solid mass. 
it was thouchi NECESSALY to detach tt. from the cardiac 
aperture down to the pylorus. for farther examination. 
I: containec, and was neariy filled up tn its eavitv by a 
large tumour of a solid and whitish substance, formed 
by several branches or roots issuing from the internal! 
ede of the large aperture in the funeéus, and lined with 
a strong membrane, which, in its surface, resembled 
verv much the villous and wrinkled coat of the stomach. 
Ghose diferent steatomatous branches were closely and 


- ' ' , ’ ery E . . se : 
eonicn tls connected above the aportur Oy banner 


able vaseniar tissues, and much iaterlined with slimy 
mucus. It may therefore appear, that at an anterior 
period, and before the tumour had grown to the present 
size. there was room enough lefi in the pouch of the 
stomach for the digestive process, without danger of 
its contents escaping Inte the abdomen through the per 
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sorated fundus, which was besides well seeured by the 
omentum, and by the summit of the great arch of the 
colon. At present the tumour had grown up, and 
almost reached the cardiae orifice, at the pyramidical 
height of about nine or ten inches, and nearly equal at 
its base to the massive weight ef live pounds and up- 
wards. Its surface was irregular, indented, and inter- 
spersed with mattery small uleers, probably produced 
by different ingredients which were given to the patient 
with various views ef procuring relief; from some of 
them blood was oozing, and the general surface of the 
inner coat of the stomach presented no other altevation 
hut that cf a preternatural dark ved inflamed tinge, and 
a space of a few inches only of the fundus, towards the 
pylorus was remaining for the reception of food, and it 
eontained now but a small quantity of red serum. The 
whole tumour affixed to a broad and cirenlar tlap of 
ihe aperture or perforation, was severed and earried off 
ior preservation. 

We have it now in our power to account for the vio- 
lent beat or pulsation so strongly felt on the epigastric 
region of the paticnat, that an aneurismatic tumour was 
often thought to be the cause of it. Firstly, this large 
steatomatous exerescence was alimented by the whole 
uterial blood of the vasa brevia, interspersed on its 
inferior extremity; secondly, the numerous formation 
of arterial vessels thvougheut the tumour were. like 
itself, of a morbid and inelastic nature, which could vot 
oppose the same resistance against the diastole of the 
heart, they therefore admitted more blood, and produced 
a greater pulsation; and, lastly, the enlargement of th 
stomach put it in contact with the external intecuments - 
ind as there was not any interposition of the liver, Gu 
subjeet was very much emaciated: henee this extrac 
dinary concomitant symptom ofa great influx of aricr 
Nood in the tumour 
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A Case of Ovarian Dropsy, cured by Dr. Martin D. 
Larnror, of Waynesville, Ohio. 


HE patient was a married woman, and a mother of 
seven children, about thirty years of age, of a 
nervous temperament, and delicate constitution. She 
had, for three years preceding the attack of this dis- 
case, been afflicted with pain on the region of the ova- 
ria, particularly during her two last pregnancies. My 
first visit to her was in Mareh, 1814. I found her la- 
bouring under the common symptoms of ovarian dropsy. 
Her abdomen was much swollen, and sore to the touch. 
Her bowels were costive, and no urine had been passed 
for forty-eight hours. She had had several discharges 
of water from the uterus, followed by a mitigation of 
the symptoms. And as her pains (which were severe) 
resembled labour, it was evident that prolapsus uteri 
(of itself a troublesome disease) had supervened to a 
considerable degree, and rendered a doubtful ease still 
more so. I commenced the treatment of this disease 
by replacing the uterus, and supporting it with a pessary 
made of sponge, moistened with a solution of sulphas 
alumine. ‘The patient then took the tonic-diuretic 
mixture as prepared and recommended by Dr. J. Mace, 
in the Med. Rep. new series, vol. i. and in the short 
space of three months I had the satisfaction to see my 
patient restored to her former health. The pessary was 
continued throughout the disease. and the solation of 
alum was frequently thrown up the vagina. It was oh- 
servable that recovery from the prolapsus kept pace 
with the diminution in the size of the ovaria by the dis- 
charge of water. From this it is evident that the dis- 
placement of the uterus was induced by the pressure of 
the enlarged ovaria on the viscera of the abdomen and 
pelvis, to which the relaxation of the vagina, a conse- 
quence of frequent child bearing, was no doubt a pre- 
disposing cause. I have found this chalybeate diuretic 
mixture not only a most powerful hydragogue, but like- 
wise an emmenagogue of superior efficacy. IT have ex- 
hibited it with complete success in three cases of ame. 
norrhea, where the conimon remedies had failed. 
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Mepicat Toroerapny of the Military Positions i the 
third United States Military District: together with a 
summary Report on the Diseases of the Army, from 
the Commencement of the War, in 1812, to its termi- 
nation, in 1815; embracing also the Mineralogy of 
the surrounding Country. Communicated to James 
Turron, M.D. Physician and Surgeon-General, by 
SamveL AKERLY, Hospital Surgeon United States 
Army. 


Sir, 


ae made a report on the medieal topography 
of the third United States military district, as re- 
quired by the regulations of the War Department from 
hospital surgeons, I take the favourable opportunity of 
the termination of hostilities (o add such further infor- 
mation as observation has afforded, and to present, at 
one view, the diseases of the army during the war. 
The mineralogy of the surrounding country will also 
form a part of these additional remarks. 

The city of New-York forms the centre of military 
operations for the third United States military district. 
‘The defence consists of an exterior and interior line of 
fortifications, supported by troops whose welfare and 
health occupy the concern of the medical department. 
In taking a view of the medical topography of these se- 
veral positions, the natural order in which they present 
themselyes will be the most eligible one to consider 
them. 


EXTERIOR LINE. 
I. Sanpy-Heok. 


Sandy-Hook is a long beach, projecting trom New. 
Jersey, and has a light-house on its northernmost ex- 
tremity. It is but little elevated above the surface of 
the ocean, consisting entirely of loose sand, brought 
from the interior by the rivers of New-York and New- 
Jersey. ‘The sand thus arriving at the ocean is repelled 
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by the waves of the Atlantic, and accumulated into sand- 
bars and beaches. Sandy-Hook extends about fifteen 
miles northward of its junction with New-Jersey, form- 
ing a barrier against the surf of the ocean, and covering 
the mouth of Shrewsbury river. A considerable portion 
of the beach projected heyond New-Jersey, or that part 
more particularly considered as the Hook, is covered, 
for an extent of two miles, with cedars and low bushes, 
2nd is semewhat marshy. Among these are found se- 
veral species of rhus, a serubby growth of wild-cherry 
(prunus virginiana), and the beach-plum (prunus ma- 
vitima.) 

The sand of the beach, where uncovered by vegeta 
tion, is blown abeut by the winds, and formed into wave. 
like hillocks. In the autumn and winter the surf brings 
to the beach considerable quantities of iron, in the form 
of black sand, which, mingling in layers with the sand 
already deposited, is in some places apparently harden- 
ing into sand-stene, which is cemented by the iron. In 
the reeess of the tide the beach affords a hard bottom, 
and is the path most usually travelled. 

The channel through whieh vessels have aceess to the 
harbour and eity of New-York, lies under the point 
where the light-house is situated, near which is the 
principal work for the defence of the passage. The 
fortification erected here is called Fort Gates, after the 
revolutionary hero of that name. ‘The smaller works 
are several block-houses in the most commanding posi- 
tions. 

The military at this post have been much afflicted 
with fluxes and remittent fevers, though no prevalent 
mortality has taken place proportionate to the number 
taken sick. The exciting causes to disease act morc 
powerfully there than at any other place in the district. 
‘The beach is less than a mile in width, exposed to the 
highest, heats of sammer, with the addition of refiected 
heat from the sand and water. ‘The sand alone annoys 
the soldier and the sentinel, by its removal with the 
winds, and mixing with his food. The heavy blasts of 
winter rush with uncontroled fury over the barren sands, 
which afford no living streams, nor wells supplied with 
other than bad water. Intermittents have not been pre- 
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valent there, but the salt marshes and low bushes are 
the resort in summer of innumerable swarms of mos- 
chetoes, whose irritating punctures have been known 
to excite febrile action. 

Among the medicinal plants growing on Sandy-Hook, 
is the prunus maritima, or beach plum, not yet intro- 
duced into the materia medica. Dr. Willey, of Block- 
Island, has in his own practice made use of the bark of 
the root in powder, as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 
Ile has given it in the convalescent stage of fevers, and 
other complaints, where tonies are required, and found 
it to answer a very valuable purpose. No trial has been 
made with it in intermittent fever, that disease not be- 
ing known on Block-Island. Dr. Willey’s communica- 
tion to me on the subject is published in the second vo- 
lume (new series) of the Medieal Repository of New- 
York, p. 50%. The medical qualities of the wild-eherry 
tree bark, and of the different species of the rhus, have 
been some Ume known, and reguire only to be men- 
tioned. * 

Sandy-Hook is distant about thirty miles from New- 
York. Its alluvial deposit, and the sand-bars of similar 
materials, diminishing the depth of water between thal 
point and the city, affords a handsome illustration, in 
the small way, of the manner of formation of the floetz 
rocks, and other formations of the globe, as detailed in 
Werner's system of geognosy. These are meehanical de. 
positions of certain materials collected together from a 
fluid in which they were suspended, as it retired from 
the earth, which was covered by it. This fluid was the 
waters of the Noachian deluge. As the depth of wate: 
diminished by its subsidence from the surface of the 
globe, its agitation imparted to the depositing materials 
the form of gently rising hills and hollows. ‘This is an 
essential character in the floctz formations of the globe. 
‘The same is very evident as far as has been observed in 
ihe United States, and may be particularly noticed in 
the northern part of New- Jerse y and the state of New- 
York. ‘Thus too these alluvial ‘depositions, though not 
yet risen above the surface of the ocean, are, in many 


* See Caldwell’s Medical Theses, vol. i. p. 11° 



































and south-west borders of it. Rariton bay washes it on 
the south side, and the Hudson river on the east, while 
it is separated from New-Jersey on the north and west 
by a narrow passage, navigable for vessels of twenty- 
five tons. 
‘a The south-east point of the island is occupied as a 
a military position, commanding the channel, and bearing 
upon an enemy advancing between the east and west 
banks. Fert Tompkins is a pentagonal stone work, 
erected on the height above all the other works, com- i 
| manding the whole. ‘The principal battery, called Fort 
i}, . - . 
Richmond, is a double platform, en barbette, carrying 
fifty-two guns. ‘The water battery, or Fort Hudson, is 
a semicircular covered work of masonry, mounting 
twenty-seven guns, bencath the others, on the margin 
of the river. 
, This is a charming position as respects the salubrity 
Th of the air, the agreeableness of the prospect, and the 
Ht healthiness of the place. Pure and wholesome water 
| is obtained from the wells on the hill and the springs 
Bd i issuing from the foot of it. ‘There are no large fens or 
marshes near this position to render it unhealthy. The 
diseases mest prevalent at this post have been remittent 
and intermittent fevers, fluxes, and other diseases of the 
seasons. ‘I'he mortality arising from these complaints 
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7 places along the eoast of the United States, formed like 
ii floetz countries, into extensive plains, with risings and 
| ti depressions, like these formations. The east and west 
iF , banks are such alluvial deposits on either side of the 
4 i ehanne! in passing to the eity of New-York. 
i} | 
¥ If. Sraren-IsLanp. 
4) 
2 This island is situated on the west side of the harbour ' 
BY of New-York. being about nine miles distant from the | 
7 | city, in a south-west direetion. It forms the county of 
ni Richmond, in the state ef New-York, and is eighteen 
it miles long, and six or seven broad. ‘The interior of the | 
4 island is hilly, with considerable level land on the west | 
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siationed there; but it was a mortality arising from 
personal causes, aggravating a disease of the season. 
Pneumonia was prevalent, and proved fatal to hard 
drinkers, and to the uncontroled ivvegularities among a 
new raised corps. 

The hills in the centre of this island are composed of 
macnesian rocks, of steatites, or soap-stone. Chromate 
of ivon, massive and eranular, is found disseminated 
through if, but in vo great quantity. EU sometimes forms 
small crystals, with numerous sides, which have not 
heen determined by the naked eye, though probably of 
the octuedral form, like those found near Baltimore.* 
‘Phe soap-stone of the adjacent state of New-Jersey, and 
detached portions found oa Loug-island, also contain 
these forms of chromate of von. The bigher parts of 
this island may be arranyed with the foetz formations of 
Vew eft b st ve 

‘The remaining portion of Staten-Island, including its 
ievel portion and some of the smaller hills, appears to 
be alluvial, and composed of sand of various Consisience, 
from fine beach sand to erave!, and earth mixed with 
stones and rocks. In the centre of Fort Tompkins, on 
the south-east pomt of the tsland, Is a well exeeedine 
one hundred feet: in digeine of which nothing but sand 
was raisel, and the Inbour was easy and unobstructed 
by strata of any kind (0 its ereates( depth, Some small 
specimens of native Copper were found in the sand when 
removing the hill to establish suitable positions for the 
wiillery, but they afforded no traces of Jarger quan- 


sities, 
IIE. LonoG-Isntanp. 


Long-Island is the southerninest portion of the state 
of New-York. Its west end Hes south of the city, and 
forms the eastern side of the harbour of New-York. 
The passage between it and Staten-[sland is called the 
Narrows, it being the opening into the harbour, and at 
the narrowest place less than two miles over, ‘The is- 
land extends eastward one hundred and forty miles, and 
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has an average breadth of about fourteen. [ts western 
end is washed by the waters of the I[udson river; its 
south side and eastern end are exposed to the waves of 
the A ntie ocean; and its north side by Long-Island 
sound, separating it from Connecticut. ‘This sound 
opens a passage for inland navigation the whole extent 
of the island. It is twenty miles over in its widest part, 
and contracts in appreaching New-York, ull it reaches 
the whirlpools of Hurl-gate, where islands at that place 
diminish its breadth to less than halfa mile. This place 
lies seven miles north-east of the city, and the passage 
thence is called the East river, ull it meets with the 
Hudson, and opens inte the bay of New-York. 

There are several military works on Long-Island for 
the defence of New-York. Fort Lewis js situated on the 
height at the Narrows, epposite Fort Richmond; Fort 


Diamond, at the edge of the channel, on Hendrick’s reet 


(of rocks), directly beneath Fort Lewis. From thence to 
Fort Greene, at Brooklyn heights, the distance is nine 
miles. The works at Hurl-gate arc, a castle on a rising 
ground, commanding the passage, a battery on Hailet’s 
point, and a block-house on the mill rock. A detach- 
ment of treops has been stationed during the war on the 
‘ast end of Long-Island, principally to prevent ineur- 
sions from the cnemy’s marine force on that part of our 
coast. 

Fort Lewis ov that neigibouriood Las been occupied 
by troops, either regular or militia, duriag the war. 
This position has nothing to render it unhealthy; but. 
vp the contrary, it is an agreeable pleasant place, and 
though net so much clevated as the opposite shore, pos- 
sesses all the agreeableness of a fine, well-cultivated 
country. 

Fort Greene and tis connected line of defence, trom 
the Wallabout to Guana’s cove, as well as the works at 
Hurl-zate, were established and occupied in 1814, by 
regular troops and militia. ‘The diseases at these places 
aave been penerally mild, and the same as ia ordinary 
titack the inhabitants of the surrounding country. ‘The 


sinctpal of these have been dysentery, diavrhea, pneu- 
MmOGlid, Petcviaittent and remittent fevers, 
Vio whole of Lour-ftsland is alluvial, except a small 
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portion about Murl-gate, where strata of granife prevail 
in the township of Newtown. A ridge of sand hills runs 
(he whole length of the island. inclining more to the 
north side of it, and nearly in a direction between south 
west and north-east. The highest part of this ridge is 
at Hempstead Harbour. It is known by the name of Har- 
bour-hill, and is one of the land-marks first deseried in 
Pa pe Sandy-Hook. he island north of the ridge 

s also hilly, and intersected by bays and inlets. Shells 
from great depths in different parts of the island have 
heen raised in the sinking of wells,* hereby affording 
the evidence of its alluvial formation. South of the 
hills the country is flat and unobstructed by any risings 
of the surface. It has a gradual slope to the sea shore, 
and the depth of water beyond the fand inercases in the 
same gradual manner till without the reach of sound- 
ings in the Atlantic ocean. The south side of the island 
is shielded from the fury of the waves by tsiands, and 
sand beaches, similar to Sandy-Hook, on some of which 
are found cedars ana beac +h-plums. 

On the north side, and parallel to the ridge of hills, 
a stratum of clay underiays the superstratum of sand, 
commencing at Newtown and Flushing, and in its course 
north-easterly appears on Little-neck. Great-neck, Cow- 
neck, and at Moschieto-cove, in the township of Oyster- 
hay, where it terminates. twenty miles from its origin. 
Tis colour is white and red. With the while unsuceess- 
ful attempts have been made to form pipes. The red 
appears en the east side of Cow-neck. and is manufac- 
jured into paint. In different parts of this stratum, balls 
of pyrites are found, sometimes erystalized into enbes. 
It undergoes spontaneous decomposition beneath the sur- 
face and by exposure to the air, and such decomposition 
has given origin to pieces of carbonated wood fr: “qui ‘ntls 
found in penetrating this clay. ‘These deeeptive appear- 
ances of coul have given rise to unsuccessful searches 
for this valuable artiele as fucl. ‘The earth, at diderent 
periods, has been opened at Moscheto-cove, Cow-neck, 
and Flushing. ‘The earbonated wood found at these 
places is penetrated with pyrites, and containisg ne 
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bituminous or inflammable waterial, is hardly com- 
bustible. 

On the hilly part of this island, granitical rocks are 
dispersed of various maguitudes, and of a great height. 
The south side contains few or no rocks, but abundance 
of water-wern stones, not larger than a man can lift. In 
a part ef the hill forming the little peninsula of Red- 
Hook, in the township of Brooklyn, a quantity of rounded 
magnesian stones are loosely heaped together, to the 
height of twenty feet from: the surface of the water, 
forming an aggregated bank ef variegated magnesia. 
The chromate of iven, in a erystalline form, is found in 
most of these stones. 

The deer is still found in a wild state on Long-Island. 
The Hudson river is a barrier to certain animal and 
vegetable productions. ‘Che robinia pseudo acacia, or 
locust tree, is extensively cultivated there for timber, 
but is net a native of this part of the country. ' 


LV. M*Gowan’s-Pass. 


This position is the northernmost of the exterior line 
of fortifications. Itis at Harlaem heights, seven miles 
from the city, and near Hurl-gate. Vhis place of de- 
fence was well chosen, and besides the garrison at the 
pass, it was supported by two brigades of militia in the 
summer and autumn of 1814, the first time that the 
events of the war rendered its occupancy necessary. 
Disease made no ravages at this place during the conti- 
nuance of an army in its vicinity. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Atmospheric Constitution of New-York, from March 
to July, 1816. 










E have to notice unusual atmospheric oecurrences, 
with great vicissitudes of temperature, and a sus- 
. pended radiance of the sun, since the last equinoctial 
period. ‘This was preceded by a moderate winter and 
; mild rains. The arrival of migratory birds, the ap- 
pearance in our waters of these fishes which are thought 
: to be the harbingers of an early spring, became the 
topic of many weatherwise observers, who rejoiced, and 
if confidently announced the happy change. Soon aticr, 
however, our expectation was disappointed, and the 
night of the 17th of March is supposed to have been by 
far the coldest during the winter. The weather conti- 
nued extremely cold, windy, and stormy, until the latter 
part of April; when, instead of refreshing showers, 
which fertilize and cherish the carth, a parehing aridity 
commenced, and beeame calamitous by a duration of six 
weeks. ‘The wind, constantly blowing from the north, 
west-north-west, north-north- west, and south-west, seem- 
ed to be in direet opposition to the sun, highest in the 
fore-noen and about meridian, but falling calm at sunset; 
then again, at night it blew a gale, whistling through 
the shrouds of vessels. What rendered it more aste 
i nishing in its diurnal variation, was its co-existence with 
¥ mist or vapour equally dense, and yet diaphanous all 
| over the horizon. It had nothing of the nature of a 
humid fog. It was like that smoky vapour whic over- 
spread Europe about thirty years ago. ‘The learned, 
’ who made experiments to ascertain its nature, could only 
state its remarkable dryness, by which no polished sur- 
face or mirror could be obscured. It was not a gascous 
fluid, nor a terrestrial emanation, or else high and cold 
winds must have condensed it in some parts, and rare- 
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fied it in others. At night also, when the winds were 
abating, and when vapours from the earth are accumu- 
lating, oor hazy atmosphere was cleared, and stars 
eould be numbered. ‘This tangible aerial stratum as- 
eended very high in the region of the clouds which 
passed above it, apparently as if they had been raised 
and lacerated by tempestuous winds. Besides its ex- 
treme aridity, the matter which had thus darkened our 
orbit was not possessed of any known deleterious quality. 
it did, however, affeet plants, blighted the most delicate 
and ornamental, and generally kept vegetation in the 
utmost languor. But whether, like the sirocco that 
blows from the south-east on the Italian and Spanish 


shores, it had some influence on the vital principle of 


the nerves, we cannot assert; yet we might infer, that 
like it, it created a gloom on the mind,* er an untoward 
association of ideas; that it had a tendency to aggravate 
grief and distress, and to promote crimes, from the co- 
incidence of suicide and murder, of which many male 
and female victims were heard of in this city during the 
period of this atmospheric phenomenon. We have stated 
that the range of winds was mostly frem north to south- 
west, and they rarely, even to this day, have shifted to 
the east and south-east; but, as a matter of fact we re- 
mark, that the latter, contrary to their nature, have 
been extremely cold and dry, except when attended with 
squalls or showers; and the temperature has been 
warmer on the opposite side of the compass. 

While the human eye could thus, during long days, 
gaze on the great luminary of nature, as represented in 
many old records to have been tinged with blood, and, 
like a red globe of fire, deprived of its dazzling splen- 
dour and radiance ; then numerous dark spots were dis- 
eovered on its face, without the help of telescopic or 
obscured glasses ; these, among the multitude, became 
the theme of popular apprehension of a calamitous sign 
in heaven, and others thought to have found a visible 
cause of the long refrigeration of our atmosphere. Be 
that as it may, we subjoin, for the further satisfaction 


* Vide Travels in Spain, by the Rev. J. Townsend 
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of our readers, an interesting philosophical sketch on 
this phenomenon, drawn, as it appears, by a yery eom- 
petent observer.* 










* Sol, the sun, the most splendid of the celestial globes, diffuses 
light and heat through the whole planetary system. Many authors 
i have written upon his nature and constitution. A catalogue of these 
; heliographic books was published at Helmstadt, in Germany, durin, 
1753, by Nicholas Frobesius; but in 1768, Mich. Chr. Hanovius at 
cmapteil, in a formal dissertation, to demonstrate that the sun was 
not a body of fire. 

Astronomers, on beholding this grand luminary, are satisfied that 
; he is not equally radiant in every part. His surface is occasionally 
: beset with spots or clouds, of which the famous professor Weidler, o1 

Wirtemberg, has exhibited an able summary. The usual appearances 

; of solar maculz are these, to wit. 
: 1. Occasionally on the disk of the sun are seen blackish spaces, of 
a round, oval, or irregular figure. They often have a dark nucleus, 
whose circumference is tinged with a red and blue colour. They are 
i: called macula, or spots. 
+ 2. Frequently, as the French astronomers remarked, during the 
a seventeenth century, there were none to be seen for days, months, 
and even years in succession. Picard, Hevelius, and Mairan, dis- 
tmguished themselves by the assiduity with which they pursued thei: 



















; investigations on this subject. 

f = > . . ° 

: 3. The number visible at a time on the sun, varies: for sometimes 
K, there is but a single one; and then again, ten, twenty, thirty, or 





more have been distinguished. Scheiner discovered, on a certain oc. 
casion, fifty spots in sight at a time, on the sun’s disk. 

4. Their apparent magnitude varies; they occupying, at different 
times, the hundredth, fiftieth, thirtieth, twentieth, and even a greater 
portion of the sun’s diameter. 

5. They usually make their appearance first near the easternmost! 
margin of the sun, whence they pass in a curved line to the western 
most edge, and disappear. Near the summer and winter solstices, 
: their line of motion is straight. 

; 6. Near the extremities of the disk, they move more slow; towards 
the centre, their progress is faster. 

7. Seen near the margin, they seem smaller; while beheld in the 
middle of the disk, they look larger. 

8. Sometimes a single spot will divide into several ; and then again, 
everal will coalesce into one. 

9. Yet spots have been observed to show themselves first on the 
middle of the sun, and there gradually to vanish or go out of sight. 

10. The motion of the maculz on the hemisphere of the sun, whicl: 
is turned toward our planet, the earth, lasts about fourteen days, and. 
continues about as long on the opposite side. The period of their 
revolution, according to Du Hamel, is twenty-seven days, or there- 
abouts; some of them have returned again and again; others, how- 
ever, do not present themselves a second time, but melt away, or are 
dissipated while they are going round on the opposite hemisphere 
De la Lande calculates the period of the sun's revolution on his own 
axis, to be twenty-five days and ten hours, 
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504% Coolness of the Season. 


That until the middle of June the temperature has 
remained unusually cold, with repeated frost ; that many 
wheat, rye, and corn fields have been apparently injured in 
this and the neighbouring states ; that garden and spring 
vegetation has been considerably repressed and injured ; 
it will not appear exaggerated when it is remembered, 
that as late as the sixth of this month, a heavy fall of 
snow has been witnessed in Upper Canada, and in the 
state of Vermont. A short prevalence of easterly and 
southerly winds during the latter part of June, has, for 
the first time, promoted a warm temperature, as high 
as 872 Fahrenheit; but July has opened again with 
north-north-west winds, and has eontinued to this day 
(July 15) from 15 to 20° below summer heat. 

Let it be supposed that the polar regions have been 
the scene of tremendous disruption of unfastened ice ; 
that the frozen plains at and about Greenland, Davis's 


il. Spots which have been seen ivom remote regions of the earth, 
lave been referred to the same pol int of the sun’s disk. 

From these facts it may fairly be inferred, that solar spots are 
opaque masses, impenetrable by the sun’s rays. Their position be- 
tween the sun and us withholds a portion of his light; and during 
their continuance the earth receives a diminished share of its ra 
diance. This diminution of solar influence must have an effect be + " 
our plan et and its atmosphere, rendering them both cooler than they 
otherwise would have been. Our spring has been exces dingly 'b ick. 
ward and chilly ; and is nearly six weeks less forward than usual 
Our work has shown, by scveral collections of facts, from year to 
year, the sensible operation that the vast masses of ice working to 
the southw ard in the Atla antic ocean, from Greenland as far as the 
latitude of 43°, have upon the atmosphere and temperature of the 
netth-costers n section of America. This very spring of 1816, brings 
further confirmation of the doctrine, that the cliulliness of April, 
May, and Junc, may be owing, in a great degree, to the presence ot 
such extensive ticlus and iol ands of ice on the Newfoundland station. 
We now endure the double operation of solar spots and Greenland 
cold. 

Spots in the sun were observed in the year 1611, by Fabricius, in 
fast Friezland; Scheiner, at Ingoldstadt, in Germany; and Galileo, in 
taly. They have since been very diligently waiched and described 
by later astronomers. Those which obscured the disk of the sus in 
1806, were carefully watched by the Rev. David Wiley, of George- 
iown, (D. C.) and their description recorded in the tenth volume of 
the New-York Medical Repository, p. 80, & seq 

The method of observing them in the best manner, has been stated 
oy Ww eadle er, in his Helinscopia emendata et illustrata, to which the 
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Straits, and Baflin’s Bay, were vent asunder under the 
weight of antique piled masses of ice which were for 
the first time shaken to their foundation, and left to the 
impulsion of oceanic currents and tempests. ‘These in- 
numerable fragments or islands, mountains and fields of 
ice, must, from various directions, have arrived from 
the arctic in our northern seas, and absorbed from the 
atmosphere an immense quantity of calorie, Ke. ‘The 
following documents will illustrate our conjecture. 

















4. New-York, April 16, 1816. Arrived, ship Ann- 
Maria, in fifty days from Liverpool. On the ist of 
April, on the Banks of Newfoundland, she fell in with the 
ship Rubicon, Hakell, eleven days from Boston, for St. 
Petersburgh, in distress ; having, on the 50th of Mareh, 
on the Banks, in lat. 45, long. 51, run foul of an island of 
ice, which broke the Rubicon’s stem short off, stove in 
five of her timbers on the starboard bow, and shivered 
the plank to pieces, which caused the ship to make a 
vreat deal of water. Same day saw two islands of ice 
in fifty-six fathoms water, on the western part of the 
Banks. 

2. Capt. Rea, of the ship Trident, on a voyage from 

Liverpool to New-York, fell in with immense quantities 
i of ice, lat. 42 50, and between long. 49 and St. He 
ye was among the ice for two days, and arrived at New- 
7 York May 1. 
é 3. Baltimore, April 28. On the itth of April, in 
: iat. 45, and long. 47 50, the ship Osear, capt. Hill, on 
a voyage from Lymington, ran upwards of a hundred 
miles along a body of ice, extending north-east and 
south-west. 

4. Philadelphia, May 6, 1816. Arrived, the ship 
Dido, West, in thirty-five days from Newry. From 
the 17th to the 20th of April, in lat. #2 30, and long. 
49 51, the Dido passed immense fields of ice, at least 
one hundred in number. 

5. Boston, May # Arrived, the brig Governor Car- 
ver, Doten, thirty-two days from Havre de Grace, with 
French goods. ‘To the eastward of the Grand Bank of 
Newfoundland, saw great quantities, and mountains of ice. 
6. Philadelphia, May 6. ‘he ship Nancy, Crosby, 
VoL. 3. 39 
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arrived from Newry, with passengers. On the 16th 03 
April she fell in with the ice, and was five days sailing 
through it. 

7. Liverpool, April 4s. Arrived, the ship Vigilant, 
Young, from Philadelphia, after having been completely 
surrounded by ice for thirty-three hours, in lat. 45 50, 
and long. 45 541. 

8. Boston, May 7. Arrived, the ship George Porter, 
Foster, from Liverpool, with salt, erates, and coals. 
On the 22d of April, in lat. 45 25, long. 53, spoke the 
ship Osear, West, ten days from Virginia, to Falmouth, 
and had fifty or sixty islands of ice in sight. Capt. F. 
had then sailed ninety miles among them ; and capt. W. 
informed him it extended two hundred miles to the west- 
ward. Progressing on his voyage, he found the masses 
of ice actually to reach from the middle of the Grand 
Bank to one hundred and thirty miles west of it. 

9. New-York, May 25. Arrived, ship Kentucky. On 
the 40th fell in with several Jarge islands of ice on 
the Banks of Newfoundland, some of them supposed to 
be one hundred feet high. 

10. Boston, May 6. Arrived, ship Mary, Barber, from 
Liverpool. On the 26th April, at two A. M. in lat. 43, 
in forty-five fathoms water, on the Grand Bank, fell in 
with an island of ice, twenty yards distant; very foggy, 
rainy, and blowing fresh: hove to until day-light, and 
found himself surrounded with ice; luffing and bearing 
away until six P.M. April 21, wind north-west—no 
ice in sight. April 22, saw a large island of ice in lat. 
44 26, situated north-east by east, four leagues distant. 
April 23, spoke an English brig, which fell in with ice 
in lat. 48 45—narrowly escaped. According to these 
reports the ice must have extended in an east and west 
direction nearly fifty leagues, and probably much fur- 
ther to the north and south. The weather, when in 
these latitudes, was cold, foggy, rainy, and squally. 

41. New-York, June 1. Arrived, ship John Hamil-. 
ion, from St. Ubes. ‘I'o the eastward of the Banks, 
saw a number of ice-islands. 

42. Quebec, May 21. Some passengers arrived on 
Sunday from the Montreal ship. From them we learn 
that she was confined nineteen days in the ice. Thirteen 
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sail were seen from the mast-head in similar ciredin- 
stances. ‘This vesseld saile from Greenock, on the 4th 
of April. 

15. Letters are reeeived from passengers in the brig 
Rising Hope, capt. Morrison, a regular ship from Li- 
verpuol to Montreal. She was crushed by the ice, and, 
: in consequence, foundered the 25d ultimo, off Cape Ray; 
but the passengers and crew were saved by getting on 
hoard another vesscl.* 











The itre of the Ancients, or Mineral Alkali, a very 
important Remedy. 


, I. Notices ef the Carbonate of Soda in the Writings of 
| Hippocrates. } 







In his Tract on Superfztation, carbonate of soda (ni(re) 
is one of a considerable list of remedies, such as fig- 
juice, sandarach, and flax-seed, to be applied for soften: 
ing the mouth of the womb. In the same chapter he 
mentions this very alkali, as both emollient and purga- 
tive. In the former case he undoubtedly means the to- 
pical application ; in the latter he must intend the admi- 

. nistration by the stomach. In neither instance does he 
assign exactly the dose, or the manner of exhibition. 
Among the suppositories for white discharges, and par- 
ticularly where the uterus is relaxed, he advises it to be 
applied with wild eacumber and cyclamen, dry, on wool. 
He enumerates several suppositories capable of purging 
away all sorts of humours, and among them a roll of 
linen, to be introduced with eantharides, sandarach, 
earbenate of soda, fat, and cyclamen. 

Afterwards, in his first book of the diseases of women, 
he observes, that the red carbonate of soda, with cumin 





















* For similar occurrences, and its powerful operating agency on 
the weather, climate, and seasons of North-America, see our former 
documents, vol. viii. p. 543; vol. x. p. 255, 410; vol. i. new series, 
p. 194, 

+ For further information concerning the use which the ancients 
made of the carbonate of soda as a medicine, see a letter from Dr. 
Mitchill, to Dr. Woodhouse, in Medical Repository, vol. u. p. 272; 
ind also a letter from Dr. Mitchi!!, to Dr. Rush, in Medical Repos 
‘ory, vol. vy. r. 119, 
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| Nia B and resin, must be introduced, with a suppository, mtg 
Bi the vagina, in certain cases, to aid conception. And he 
Hh repeats, that red carbonate dried, with garlie and figs, 
a &, equal parts, may be mixed with honcy, and are good 
ie ae ingredients to be used with a pessary. 
Z if | 4 Now this red nitre is the natural eolour which it ac- 
! quires from the earth in Egypt, where it is formed. 
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ee HI. Cases in which Celsus recommends the Use of Car- 
ty bonate of Seda. 
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ae In his second hook, chapter xxxi. Celsus mentions ear- 
bonate of soda (nitrum) as an ingredient in a ecataplasm, 

‘Lreating of fevers he observes, if there should be un- 
due sweating, the skin must be hardened by soda and 
) , common salt, mingled with oil. (Lib. ili. e¢. 7.) 

In his observations on palsy, or relaxation of the 
nerves (ibid. ¢. 27), a pain of the nerves is mentioned, 
After recommending travelling, and some other things, 
eh) he directs the pained part to be anointed with a watery 
solution of soda, without any admixture of oil: then it 
must be covered over and fumigated with brimstone 
thrown upon red-hot coals. 
1 Among the remedies for dyspnea, such as venesee- 
By lion, purging, elevating the head, and others, he re- 
| commends a medicine made of soda, or of white cresses, 
r | rubbed and mixed with honey. to be employed as a linetus. 
‘hy Various remedies are mentioned as proper for a spe- 
3 cies of colic (lib. iv. ¢. 42); and a hard, costive, and 
painful belly, is direeted to be rubbed three or four times 
a day with soda added to oil. 
He places soda and ifs spume (efforescenee) among 
corrosive applications; and the soda again among those 
things that eat away the flesh. (Lib. v. e. 7.) 

Soda is an ingredient in a drawing malagma, described 
in lib. v. ce. 18, made up with dry rosin, ammoniae, gal- 
banum, and wax. each equal parts; he says it is good 
where humours are to be drawn out, as in dropsy, pleu- 
risy, incipient abscess, and moderate suppuration, It 
is an article of Ctesiphon’s malagma, (ibid. c. 54) being 
then ordered to be of the reddesi kind, and to be ineor- 
di porated with Cretan wax, resin of turpentine, and oil. 
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Yhe unclean disorder called vitiligo, ought to be 
treated with [renseus’s composition; made of bastard 
coral, soda, cumin, and dried fig-leaves, equal parts, 
bruised together, and softened with vinegar. 

Seda and vinegar are enumerated among the remedies 
for the porrigo, or seurf-head. And for removing pim- 
ples on the face (a sort of cosmetic fur women), he says 
that a composition may be made of galbanum and soda, 
beat up with vinegar to the consistence of honey. 

In short, Celsus recommends the carbonate of soda 
among the applications to the eyes for removing dimness 
of sight, for rubbing on a limb to reduce an overgrown 

callus of the bone, and, dissolved in hot water, to aet 
with oil and common salt in the treatment of luxations. 


1 Discourse upon Vaccination, or Kine-pock Inocu- 
lation. By Valentine Seaman, M.D. with an elegant 
coloured Plate, showing the different Stuges and Appear- 
ances of the Disease. ‘Vhis interesting and practical 
work is dedicated to the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
monalty of the city of New-York. Its publication has 
been predic: ated on the laudable motive of renewing the 
publie confidence as to vaccination, which the late epi- 
demic of the small-.pox had a tendency to weaken. From 
ihe experience of the author, who touk an early and ae- 
tive part in the introduction of the vaecine in this city, 
(vide Report on Vaccine Inoculation, in Med. Rep. vol. 
vy. p. 236) and from his eminence as a practitioner, we 
anticipated a useful and instructive production, and our 
expectations have been fully realized. We therefore 
think it a duty incumbent on us (0 record this: respectable 
essay, and to recommend it to young practitioners, heads 
of families, and to all interested in the preservation of 
life, by the extirpation of the small-pox. 


M. C. S. Rafinesque, of the Royal Institution of Na- 
tural Sciences at Naples, &c. has published a cireular 
address to all the friends of science in this and other parts 
of the world; in which he enumerates, firstly, the va- 
rious philesophieal works he has already published in 
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Europe; secondly, the manuseripts he has lost by his 
shipwreck when coming to this country, some of which 
he will be able to write over again; and, lastly, the 
prospectus of the following : 

1.. Annals of Nature, or Repository of Natural Sciences ; 
particularly Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geognosy. 

This work will appear in numbers, once every season ; 
in spring, simmer, autumn, and winter. Four numbers 
will complete a year, or one volume. The first number 
will be issued in the spring of 1817. This interesting 
work is intended to be completed in sixteen numbers, or 
four years, ending in the winter of 1820-21. 

The subscription will be two dollars per annum, to 
be paid on receiving the first number. 

2. Somiology of North-.America, including the Flora 
and Fauna, or the Botany and Zoology of the United 
States of America and the adjacent Countries. 


Progress of Medical Science in the Country. 


The following document we present to our country 
medical readers as an encouraging and worthy exam. 
ple of professional industry, amidst agricultural pur- 
suits, and very limited means of remuneration. It will 
prove how much good may be done by a few enlightened 
men, who have it in their power to diffuse useful know- 
ledge, to administer comfort to the labouring farmer, 
and secure for their fellow citizens, even in the wilder- 
ness, all the advantages of science and civilization. We 
suppress the name of our correspondent, and of the 
county here alluded to; being well satisfied that through- 
out this state, as county medical societies are gene- 
rally established, the same advantages are, more or 
less, every where experienced. ‘Vhe writer, having given 
us the names of all regular physicians, proceeds thus : 

«“ You no doubt consider the number quite sufficient 
for the population of this county, you may presume that 
we cannot all subsist comfortable on the compensation 
for our medical services, consequently some of our 
number do a little labour in the cultivation of land. 
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We have, a few months past, formed a medical society. 
The gentlemen appear to wish to persevere in acquiring 
knowledge, to benefit their fellow citizens, although 
poorly paid for their services. Two members, each 
quarterly meeting of the society, relate two cases, their 
treatment, &c. subject to the discussion of the society. 
One disputation of practical utility, with other miscel- 
laneous business, occupies our attention every quarterly 
meeting. Few operations have as yet been performed 
in this county, and indeed few have been necessary. 
Amputation, and a few others, not very important ones, 
have been performed here ; nor have many persons from 
this county been sent to the city of New-Yerk for sur- 
gical aid. There has not been, to my knowledge, one 
person labouring under compression of the brain from 
external violence.” 


eInother Project for the Prolongation of Human Life. 


We have received from Jules Ruceo, M. D. &e. of 
Naples, a copy of his Recherches sur la Prolongation de 
la vie Humaine, &e. 

The author has been liberal enough to publish to the 
world, the receipt, at full length, for this specific, which 
he distinguishes by the name of liqueur vitale, or liquor 
of life. The composition contains the quintessence of 
select vegetables. We believe this composition to be an 
excellent cordial, stimulant, and tonic remedy. 


New-York Historical Society. 


An association of gentlemen was formed a few years 
ago, for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and mul- 
tiplying documents. Among these, a leading and active 
member, Jobn Pintard, Esq. has particularly distinguish- 
ed himself. ‘They have gathered a large body of printed 
materials, illustrating the settlement of New-York and 
other parts of America; and the progress of these set 
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tlements toward the present time. A volume of the 
collections of this learned body was published in 1810; 
a second volume was printed by Van Winkle and Wiley, 
about six months ago. 

‘To the Historical Society, the Academy of Arts, the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and to Mr. J. Seud- 
der, proprietor of the Museum of natural curiosities, 
the corporation of the city of New-York have munifi- 
cently granted the use of that large and central build. 
ing, formerly occupied as an asylum and an hospital for 
the poor, who have been lately removed to Bellevue. ‘This 
union in one spot, and well appropriated halls of all 
our scientific institutions, and collections of books and 
natural curiosities, is as Jaudable and judicious as it is 
ealeulated better to join band in hand both the emula- 
tion and talents of scientifie individuals, while it affords 
an honourable distinction, and a permanent seat to thei: 
respective and respectable assvciations. 


Graduation in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
under the authority of the Universily of the State of 
Vew-lork. 


The degree of Doctor of Medicine has been conferred 
on the following gentlemen, at a public commencement 
im May last, after their respective examinations, &c. 

Benjamin P. Kissam, Robert M. Sullivan, 

Augustus R. Griffin, Peter S. Townsend, 

Edward Delafield, Gilbert S. Woodhull, 

John R. Rodgers, Cornelius Dickinson, 

John W. B. Murray, Luke Douglas, 

James Sykes, jun. Egbert H. Bell, 

Samuel Throckmorton, Killian V. R. Lansing, 

Oliver B. Baldwin, Charles Dickinson, jun. 

Joseph S. Ford, George B. Purdy, 

George B. M‘Knight, Josiah B. Andrews, 

John M. Righton, James R. Verdier, 

John B. Stevenson, Jacob Ludlow, 

George Upfold, jun. James W. Warburton. 

James K. Platt, 





